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THE  WORKS 


OF 

SIR  PHILIP  SIDNEY. 


Philip  Sidney  was  born  in  1554  and  died  in  1586, 
and  in  estimating  the  value  of  his  life  work  it  is 
necessary  to  bear  these  dates  constantly  in  mind. 
He  grew  to  manhood  in  the  stirring  days  of 
Elizabeth, — a  time  characterised  by  vigour  and 
thoroughness,  chivalry  and  love  of  adventure. 
Life  was  full  of  zest  and  earnestness  ;  full,  too,  of 
varied  interest  and  wonder.  Men  worked  with 
untiring  energy  ;  the  influence  of  the  Revival  of 
Letters  was  still  a  very  real  one,  the  Reformation 
had  enhanced  public  interest  in  philosophical 
matters  ;  religion  and  culture  for  a  time  went  hand  in 
hand  with  practical  affairs.  This  had  its  drawbacks 
in  so  far  as  literature  was  concerned.  Thus  on  the 
one  hand  we  find  Lord  Buckhurst  abandoning 
letters  for  statesmanship,  on  the  other,  there  are 
the  court  wits  and  gallants  who  write  poetry  with¬ 
out  any  special  aptitude  or  success.  But  from 
another  point  of  view  this  widely  diffused  interest 
in  matters  of  culture  and  in  literary  production  was 
of  incalculable  advantage.  Literature  was  not 
only  the  expression  of  all  that  was  best  in  the  life 
and  thought  of  the  time.  It  became  also  a  matter 
of  immense  importance  to  the  nation  at  large, 
which  looked  to  it  not  only  for  amusement,  but  for 
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instruction  in  all  that  concerned  its  own  growth 
and  development.  It  is  to  this  desire  that  we  may 
ascribe  the  delight  taken  in  the  chronicle  plays 
which  formed  a  prelude  to  Shakespeare’s  histories. 
It  is  impossible  to  divide,  the  literature  of  the  first 
half  of  Elizabeth’s  reign  sharply  from  these 
attempts  which  immediately  preceded  it.  There 
are  no  clearly  defined  periods  either  in  the  thought 
of  a  nation  or  the  life  of  an  individual.  But, 
roughly  speaking,  from  the  accession  of  Henry  VIII 
onwards  the  spread  of  interest  in  literary  and 
educational  matters  may  be  observed  in  England. 
Even  the  moral  platitudes  of  such  an  interlude  as 
“The  Four  Elements”  (1520)  were  endured  for 
the  sake  of  the  questions  of  general  interest  which 
were  introduced.  It  discusses,  for  instance,  the 
use  of  English  as  a  fitting  medium  for  scholarly 
works,  and  laments  that  only  idle  stories  of  love 
and  war  are  written  in  it.  This  is  an  early  example 
of  interest  in  a  question  which  was  to  occupv  the 
minds  of  men  for  many  years — of  More,  Ascham. 
Bacon,  and  Sidney  himself.  Again  it  is  love  of 
culture  which  induces  men  like  Wyatt  (d.  1542) 
and  Surrey  (d.  1547)  to  introduce  new  verse-forms, 
to  make  the  first  English  translation  from  the 
classics,  to  acquaint  their  countrymen  with  the  work 
that  has  been  done  abroad.  To  it  also  may  be 
ascribed  collections  of  verse  such  as  Tottel’s  “  Mis¬ 
cellany  ”  (1557)  or  the  “  Mirror  for  Magistrates.” 
Above  all  it  induced  men  to  studv  the  classics,  to 
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attempt  gradually  to  discriminate  the  value  of 
famous  works,  to  analyse  the  principles  of  poetic 
composition,  to  interest  themselves  in  style  as  well 
as  in  matter,  and  in  the  wider  questions  of  educa¬ 
tion.  Men  of  letters,  poets,  theologians,  philoso¬ 
phers,  schoolmasters  were  not  differentiated  into 
clearly  defined  classes  :  they  merged  into  one 
another,  the  aims  of  one  were  the  aims  of  all. 
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Nor,  finally,  were  these,  the  “  learned  classes,” 
separated  in  any  essential  from  their  fellow-country¬ 
men,  whose  ideals  were  the  same,  though  sought  in 
various  ways.  The  greatest  Elizabethan  courtiers, 
soldiers  and  statesmen,  aimed  also  at  culture  in  the 
broadest  sense.  The  difference  was  mainly  one  of 
degree  not  of  kind.  So  it  is  that  a  man  like  Raleigh 
unites  in  his  person  the  courtier,  sailor,  philosopher, 
historian  and  lyrist ;  so  it  is  that  Sidney  is  soldier, 
diplomatist,  scholar,  poet  and  critic.  In  this  respect 
then,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  Sidney  was  an  amateur 
man  of  letters,  and  there  is  nothing  depreciatory  in 
the  use  of  the  term.  On  the  contrary  his  work  is 
all  the  more  interesting  because  he  was  in  the  best 
sense  a  man  of  the  world,  a  maker  of  history,  not 
a  pedant  or  a  mere  scholar.  His  Muse 

“  Tempers  her  words  to  trampling  horses’  feet 

“  More  oft  than  to  a  chamber-melody.” 

Everything  he  produced  was  the  result  of  his  zealous 
living,  his  varied  interests,  his  buoyant  enthusiasm. 
He  wrote  partly,  no  doubt,  because  it  was  expected 
of  a  courtly  gentleman,  but  he  wrote  also  because 
he  must,  because  he  obeyed  a  real  impulse,  in  ful¬ 
filment  of  his  inward  needs.  “  His  end,”  says  Fulke 
Greville,  “  was  not  writing  even  while  he  wrote, 
but  both  his  wit  and  understanding  bent  upon  his 
heart  to  make  himself  and  others  not  in  words  or 
opinion,  but  in  life  and  action,  good  and  great.” 
“  In  life  and  action ,”  for  he  held,  like  Milton,  that 
“  he  who  would  write  well  in  laudable  things  ought 
himself  to  be  a  true  poem,  ....  not  presuming 
to  sing  high  praises  of  heroic  men,  or  famous  cities, 
unless  he  have  in  himself  the  experience  and 
practice  of  all  that  which  is  praiseworthy.”  Sidney 
was  an  amateur  then,  inasmuch  as  his  interests  were 
not  solely,  or  perhaps  even  chiefly  literary.  But  at 
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the  same  time  he  was  professional  in  the  thorough¬ 
ness  of  his  study,  the  earnestness  of  his  endeavour. 
There  is  nothing  dilettante  in  his  writings,  nothing 
careless  or  slipshod  in  matter  or  in  form.  He  had 
thought  for  himself,  and  his  independence  and 
vigour  both  in  prose  and  in  verse  are  closely  related 
to  his  life  as  a  man  of  action.  What  Hazlitt  says 
of  Elizabethan  writers  generally  applies  with 
peculiar  force  to  him  : — “  The  mind  of  their  coun¬ 
try  was  great  in  them  and  it  prevailed.  With  their 
learning  and  unexampled  acquirement,  they  did  not 
forget  that  they  were  men  :  with  all  their  endeavours 
after  excellence,  they  did  not  lay  aside  the  strong 
original  bent  and  character  of  their  minds.” 

Sidney’s  first  important  literary  work  was  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  temporary  retirement  from  the  world  of 
politics  in  which  he  had  meddled  somewhat  too 
boldly.  In  1580  all  England  was  stirred  by  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  negotiations  with  the  Duke  of  Anjou.  Sid¬ 
ney’s  patron,  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  was  in  disgrace, 
— partly  owing  to  his  opposition  to  the  French 
match,  partly  because  of  his  own  marriage.  Ox¬ 
ford,  Sidney’s  personal  enemy,  stood  high  in  the 
Queen’s  favour,  and  was  doing  his  best  to  bring 
matters  to  an  issue.  It  was  at  this  point,  probably 
without  much  hope  of  success,  that  Sidney  inter¬ 
vened.  His  letter  to  the  Queen  is  a  model  of 
diplomatic  plain-speaking,  political  wisdom  and 
courage.  In  one  sense  it  belongs  to  his  court-life  ; 
in  another,  it  is  part  of  his  work  as  a  man  of  letters, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  disregard  it  in  any  account 
of  his  writings.  For  it  is  a  fitting  precursor  of  his 
latter  prose  style, — direct,  simple,  vigorous,  and 
eloquent.  Not  that  it  is  in  the  least  rhetorical, 
unless  in  the  Aristotelian  sense  of  rhetoric  as  “  a 
faculty  of  considering  all  the  possible  means  of 
persuasion  on  every  subject.”  It  shows  a  breadth 
of  view,  a  power  of  thought  and  argument,  a  states- 
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manlike  prudence  and  knowledge,  alike  of  history 
and  of  human  nature,  which  are  astonishing  in  so 
young  a  man.  In  Sidney’s  sonnets  one  is  some¬ 
times  surprised  to  find  that  the  matter  is  in  itself 
scarcely  poetical,  and  that  it  can  be  turned  into 
logical,  carefully-reasoned  prose.  Commonplaces 
are  made  memorable  simply  by  the  force  with 
which  they  are  uttered,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  arranged.  The  same  reasoning  power, 
mastery  of  thought  and  force  of  utterance,  are  no¬ 
where  better  shown  than  in  the  letter  to  the  Queen, 
which  may  be  taken  as  the  quintessence  of  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  political  matters.*  It  is  in  every  respect  a 
contrast  to  the  feeble  “  Defence  of  the  Earl  of 
Leicester.”  He  begins  by  an  admission  of  his 
boldness  which  is  characteristically  unapologetic  : — 
“To  seek  out  excuses  of  this  my  boldness  and  to 
arm  the  acknowledging  of  a  fault  with  reasons  for 
it,  might  better  show  I  knew  I  did  amiss  than  any 
way  diminish  the  attempt  ....  Therefore,  carry¬ 
ing  no  other  olive  branch  of  intercession  than  the 
laying  of  myself  at  your  feet  ;  nor  no  other  insinu¬ 
ation  either  for  attention  or  pardon,  but  the  true 
vowed  sacrifice  of  unfeigned  love  ;  I  will  in  simple 
and  direct  terms  ....  set  down  the  overflowing 
of  my  mind  in  this  most  important  matter.” 

He  shows  how  the  French  marriage  must  be  re¬ 
garded  from  two  points  of  view,  first,  as  it  concerns 
the  queen,  next,  as  it  concerns  the  woman.  The 
royal  power  rests  on  the  love  of  her  people.  Of 
these,  the  marriage  with  the  Frenchman  will  be 
abhorrent  to  the  Protestants  who  know  that  “  he  is 
the  son  of  a  Jezebel  of  our  age.”  If  the  Catholics 
approve  the  match,  that  is  from  reasons  opposed  to 
the  welfare  of  the  state  and  of  the  reformed  re¬ 
ligion.  Next,  Sidney  subjects  the  Duke’s  character 
to  a  scathing  scrutiny,  proving  in  detail  that  both  his 

*  (Compare  the  “  Defence  of  Sir  Henry  Sidney’s  Irish  Administration  ”) 
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private  and  public  interests  coincide  with  those  of 
England’s  enemies  : — “  He  French,  and  desiring  to 
make  France  great  :  your  Majesty  English,  and  de¬ 
siring  nothing  less  than  that  France  should  grow 
great.”  Foreign  politics  can  but  become  more  in¬ 
volved  by  such  an  union,  while  internal  peace  must 
be  disturbed  by  the  necessary  loss  of  affection 
to  the  royal  person.  “  Virtue  and  justice  are  the 
only  bonds  of  people’s  love,” — even  lineal  heirs 
could  not  atone  for  a  marriage  “  dangerous  for  your 
state,  ....  to  your  person  ....  no  way  com¬ 
fortable,  you  not  desiring  marriage.” 

Throughout  the  letter  Sidney  proves  his  unerring 
judgment  and  skill  in  utilising  his  material.  He 
knows  how  to  play  upon  Elizabeth’s  vanity,  her 
love  of  power,  her  greed  for  admiration.  But  in 
all  his  carefully-chosen  compliments,  there  is 
nothing  of  the  servile  flattery  to  which  most  of  her 
courtiers — even  Spenser — stooped  : — “Against  con¬ 
tempt,  if  there  be  any,  which  I  will  never  believe, 
let  your  excellent  virtues  of  piety,  justice  and 
liberality,  daily,  if  it  be  possible,  more  and  more 
shine.  Let  such  particular  actions  be  found  out  . 

.  .  .  by  which  you  may  gratify  all  the  hearts  of 
your  people.  Let  those  in  whom  you  find  trust, 
and  to  whom  you  have  committed  trust  in  your 
weighty  affairs  be  held  up  in  the  eyes  of  your  sub¬ 
jects.  Lastly,  doing  as  you  do,  you  shall  be,  as 
you  be,  the  example  of  princes,  the  ornament  of 
his  age,  and  the  most  excellent  fruit  of  your  pro¬ 
genitors,  and  the  perfect  mirror  of  your  posterity.” 
Even  this  magnificent  peroration  could  not  save 
the  writer  from  the  results  of  his  plain  speaking. 
Sidney  found  it  necessary  to  withdraw  from  court, 
and  he  spent  the  ensuing  summer  and  autumn 
months  with  his  sister  at  Wilton. 

It  was  here  in  his  enforced  inactivity  that  he 
began  that  “  idle  work  ”  of  his,  which  serves  to 
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prove  his  great  skill  in  another  kind  of  prose 
writing.  “The  Countess  of  Pembroke’s  Arcadia,” 
the  name  which  it  bore  throughout  the  long 
years  of  its  popularity — Addison  calls  it  so  in 
his  description  of  a  lady’s  library — was  never 
intended  for  publication.  Sidney  had  written  it 
for  his  sister :  “  It  is  done  only  for  you,  only 
to  you  ....  For  indeed,  for  severer  eyes  it  is 
not,  being  a  trifle,  and  that  triflingly  handled.” 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Sidney  meant  what  he 
wrote,  for,  when  dying  he  requested  that  the 
manuscript  might  be  destroyed.  Happily  the  wish 
was  ignored,  but  it  is  only  fair  to  recall  it  when 
criticising  a  work  upon  which  its  author  set  so 
little  store.  However,  the  Arcadia  is  important 
to  the  student  of  literature  for  manv  reasons.  It 

J 

marks  a  distinct  stage  in  the  growth  of  the  English 
novel  ;  it  successfully  blends  the  pastoral  and  ro¬ 
mance  elements  ;  for  the  first  time  since  Chaucer 
it  handles  incidents  in  a  dramatic  way  ;  its  charac¬ 
ters  are  passionate  and  living  men  and  women  ;  and, 
finally,  it  is  written  in  a  prose  style  which  found 
imitators  until  Defoe  showed  that  it  is  possible  to 
tell  a  story  in  direct  and  simple  language  without 
useless  circumlocutions,  images  and  inversions. 
Indeed  Sidney’s  influence  on  literature  has  been 
mainly  exerted  by  means  of  this  “  vain,  ama- 
torious  poem.”  As  late  as  1853  a  critic  writes 
a  serious  examination  of  the  Arcadia,  in  order  to 
substantiate  the  opinion  that  it  is  Sidney’s  most 
important  work,  though  he  has  obviously  studied 
the  Apologie  and  the  sonnets  with  appreciation  and 
care  (Crossley.  “  Sidney  and  the  Arcadia  ”)  Yet  it 
is  undeniable  that  the  book  is  difficult  to  read  and 
the  story  hard  to  follow  :  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
disentangle  the  different  threads  of  interest,  and  the 
plots  are  both  involved  and  improbable.  If,  in 
spite  of  these  disadvantages,  almost  insuperable  to 
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the  modern  reader,  the  book  remained  popular  for 
nearly  two  centuries,  its  interest  cannot  be  of  a 
purely  historical  or  antiquarian  nature,  though  it  is 
from  this  point  of  view  that  one  is  at  first  tempted 
to  regard  it.  The  secret  of  its  continued  success 
no  doubt  lay  partly  in  the  fact  that  pastoral 
romances  appealed  greatly  to  the  reading  public. 
But  against  this  must  be  set  the  fact  that  Sidney 
himself  largely  fostered,  though  he  did  not  create 
the  taste  in  England.  No  literary  fashion  is  quite 
so  hard  to  understand  nowadays  as  this  affection  for 
the  pastoral,  the  “  poetry  of  the  townsman’s  dream 
of  country-life.”  It  usually  appears  as  the  result 
of  reaction  against  over-civilization  or  artificiality, 
as  the  outcome  of  a  longing  for  freedom  and  of  a 
dislike  for  restraint.  Thus  it  flourished  in  the 
decadence  of  Greece  among  the  enervated  Alex¬ 
andrians  ;  in  the  time  of  the  Italian  despotism  and 
of  the  tyranny  of  the  Inquisition.  In  England  it 
appeared  for  the  first  time  under  the  harsh  rule  of 
the  Tudors,  though  in  this  instance  it  was  introduced 
not  so  much  as  a  means  of  escape  from  reality  as 
because  it  was  already  popular  in  Italy,  France 
and  Spain, — the  seats  of  Renaissance  culture.  At 
its  best  the  pastoral  strives  to  eliminate  all  that  is 
unpleasant,  ugly,  or  hateful  in  life,  to  dwell  only 
on  the  beautiful,  to  present  ideal  characters  in  an 
ideal  world.  In  process  of  time  the  ideal  degen¬ 
erated  into  the  unreal  and  the  artificial,  but  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  nothing  is  more  untrue  to  the 
aim  of  the  pastoral  than  the  conventionalism  which 
so  often  replaced  it.  All  non-dramatic  poetry  in  the 
sixteenth  century  strove  to  represent  the  quintes¬ 
sence  of  things,  rather  than  facts  as  they  actually 
were.  The  pastoral  was  one  method  among  many  by 
which  to  reach  a  goal  that  gradually  receded  from 
view.  The  poet  attempted  to  create  a  golden  in¬ 
stead  of  a  brazen  world,  “  ranging  only  into  the 
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divine  consideration  of  what  may  be  and  should  be.” 
Spenser,  “  the  poets’  poet,”  succeeded  in  revealing 
a  land  of  fairy-like  beauty  in  verse  that  haunts 
the  memory  and  captivates  the  senses  :  Sidney, 
discarding  metre,  which  he  regarded  “as  an  orna¬ 
ment  and  no  cause  to  poetry,”  described  and  located 
an  equally  ideal  world  : — “  There  were  hills  which 
garnished  their  proud  heights  with  stately  trees  ; 
humble  valleys  whose  base  estate  seemed  comforted 
with  the  refreshing  of  silver  rivers  ;  meadows  en¬ 
amelled  with  all  sorts  of  eye-pleasing  flowers  ; 
thickets  which,  being  lined  with  most  pleasant 
shade,  were  witnessed  so  to,  by  the  cheerful  dis¬ 
position  of  many  well-tuned  birds  ;  each  pasture 
stored  with  sheep,  feeding  with  sober  security, 
while  the  pretty  lambs,  with  bleating  oratory,  craved 
the  dams’  comfort  :  here  a  shepherd's  boy  piping  as 
though  he  should  never  be  old ;  there  a  young 
shepherdess  knitting  and  withal  singing  :  and  it 
seemed  that  her  voice  comforted  her  hands  to  work, 
and  her  hands  kept  time  to  her  voice-music.  As 
for  the  houses  of  the  country  ....  they  were  all 
scattered,  no  two  being  one  by  the  other,  and  yet 
not  so  far  off  as  that  it  barred  mutual  succour  ;  a 
show,  as  it  were  of  an  accompanable  solitariness 
and  of  a  civil  wildness.”  This  country  of  Arcadia 
was  well-fitted  to  be  the  home  of  shepherds  and 
shepherdesses,  tending  their  herds,  and  needing  no 
other  excitement  than  that  of  a  singing  contest. 
But  Sidney  was  not  content  to  people  his  kingdom 
only  with  such  figures.  In  his  masque,  “  The  Lady 
of  the  May,”  which  had  been  acted  before  Eliza¬ 
beth  in  1578,  he  had  followed  the  simpler  pastoral 
tradition,  without  evincing  much  literary  merit. 
Therion,  the  champion  of  the  huntsmen,  is  scarcely 
more  tedious  than  his  rival,  the  shepherd,  Espilus, 
to  whom  the  Queen  awards  the  hand  of  the  Lady 
of  the  May.  Their  songs  are  laboured  and  dull, 
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and  the  only  interest  in  the  masque  lies  in  the 
character  of  Master  Rhombus,  a  schoolmaster,  who 
is  a  feeble  prototype  of  Holofernes  in  “  Love’s 
Labour  Lost.”  In  the  Arcadia  Sidney  abandoned 
the  form  of  the  masque  and  at  the  same  time 
made  use  of  another  literary  fashion.  Shepherds 
and  shepherdesses  are  no  integral  part  of  the  search 
for  the  ideal  :  it  is  quite  possible  to  replace  them 
by  equally  conventional  knights  and  warriors,  who 
are  not  necessarily  more  incongruous  in  their  sylvan 
surroundings.  Later  on,  this  is  what  Spenser  does 
in  the  “  Faerie  Queene,”  which  follows  a  different 
path,  but  one  which,  as  we  have  seen,  keeps  the 
same  quest  of  ideal  beauty  in  view.  But  whereas 
the  figures  in  Spenser’s  allegory  are  of  minor  im¬ 
portance,  Sidney’s  heroes  and  heroines — be  they 
noble  princes  or  country  damsels — are  seen  at 
close  quarters.  They  form  the  motive  of  the  book, 
in  which  the  human  element  is  never  subordinated 
to  its  surroundings.  For  Sidney  succeeded  in 
blending  the  elements  of  pastoral  romance  and 
books  of  chivalry,  uniting  the  poetical  landscape 
and  love-plots  of  the  one  with  the  ideal  character¬ 
drawing  of  the  other.  His  experiment  was  due  to 
his  knowledge  of  foreign  literature  :  it  forms  a  part 
of  the  somewhat  indiscriminate  borrowing  which  was 
a  feature  of  the  age.  Greek  romance  of  the  fourth 
century  had  already  pointed  out  the  road  which 
was  to  be  taken  by  mediaeval  romance,  which  flour¬ 
ished  side  by  side  with  the  pastorals  of  Mantuanus 
(“  the  Mantuan  ”)  in  Italy,  and  of  Ronsard  and 
Marot  in  France.  Heliodorus,  who  was  well  known 
to  Sidney,  best  represents  the  Greek  tales  of 
adventure,  which  seem  to  have  been  influenced  in 
their  turn  by  the  rich  colouring  of  oriental  fiction. 
His  “  Aethiopica  ”  relates  the  perilous  fortunes  of 
Chariclea  and  Theagenes,  whose  many  escapes, 
separations  and  ultimate  union,  are  as  romantic  and 
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impossible  as  anything  in  the  most  extravagant 
imitations  of  their  adventures.  In  the  Romans 
d’ Aventures  there  is  the  same  delight  in  tales  of  peril, 
made  more  exciting  by  the  addition  of  the  super¬ 
natural  element.  Sometimes  the  scenes  are  those 
of  chivalry,  sometimes  these  are  replaced  by  a 
fairv-land  of  wonder,  and  knights  and  Crusaders  are 
transformed  into  impossible  heroes.  Almost  every¬ 
where,  however,  the  main  interest  is  sentimental  and 
it  is  worth  while  to  compare  seventeenth  century 
romances,  or  Sidney’s  Arcadia  itself,  with  the  love 
troubles  of  such  early  heroes  as  Amadis  of  Gaul. 
Gradually  the  atmosphere  of  these  romances  be¬ 
came  more  unreal,  and  their  artificiality  more 
pronounced.  Then,  in  1504,  Giacomo  Sannazaro 
united  the  two  fashions  of  story-telling,  utilising 
the  passion  for  scenery  and  the  idea  of  love,  which 
were  common  to  all  pastorals  since  the  production 
of  “  Daphnis  and  Chloe”  by  Longus  in  the  fifth 
century,  and  adding  to  these  the  adventures  and 
wonders  of  the  later  romances  of  chivalry.  The 
result,  as  foreshadowed  in  the  work  of  Boccaccio, 
was  the  first  perfect  example  of  pastoral  romance. 
However  Sannazaro’s  “  Arcadia  ”  is  not  interesting 
to  modern  readers  on  account  of  its  story.  It  is 
read  mainly  on  account  of  the  series  of  graceful 
pictures  which  express  all  the  pastoral  longing  for 
a  golden  age.  There  is  no  question  of  the  writer  s 
artistic  sensibility,  his  search  for  the  beautiful  in 
thought  and  expression.  His  descriptions  suffer 
rather  from  over-accuracv  than  from  lack  of  sin- 
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ceritv,  and  if  they  remain  somewhat  lifeless,  nowr 
and  then  even  wooden,  this  is  due  to  his  scrupulous 
care  and  to  his  lack  of  humour  and  narrative  power. 
Each  landscape  is  revealed  to  us  stroke  by  stroke 
and  the  result  is  full  of  rural  peace  and  beauty. 
Unfortunately  Sannazaro  was  not  content  to  depict 
what  he  saw  around  him,  and  the  admixture  of 
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classicism  produces  a  sense  of  unreality,  which  is 
strengthened  by  the  artificial  style,  unnatural 
epithets  and  phraseology.  But  no  rhetorical  ex¬ 
aggeration  or  monotony  can  destroy  the  effect  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  graceful  and  poetic  feeling  which 
inspired  the  work  :  in  spite  of  lamenting  shepherds, 
in  spite  of  the  attempt  to  relate  a  combination  of 
classical  fables,  romance  and  contemporary  inci¬ 
dents  in  overloaded  and  involved  language,  San- 
nazaro’s  “Arcadia”  can  still  be  read  with  pleasure. 

During  the  evolution  of  the  Italian  pastoral  the 
long  tales  of  adventure  known  as  the  Libros  de 
Caballerids  had  been  perfected  in  Spain,  and  it  is 
perhaps  in  these  that  we  must  seek  the  ancestors  of 
modern  historical  romance.  These  books  of 
knightly  deeds  were  the  direct  successors  of  the 
Romans  d Aventures,  and  they  carried  on  the 
traditions  of  chivalry.  In  spirit  they  are  closely 
allied  to  mediaeval  times— far  more  so  than  the 
works  of  the  Italian  Renaissance.  For  in  Spain 
chivalry  was  still  regarded  seriously  as  a  possible 
standard  of  conduct.  Knights-errant  were  treated 
with  respect  until  the  days  of  Don  Quixote.  Am- 
adis  of  Gaul,  Palmerin  of  England,  heroes  whose 
names  were  familiar  as  household  words,  gave  the 
pattern,  and  their  deeds  were  repeated  in  new 
forms,  ascribed  to  fresh  adventurers,  until  the  world 
wearied  of  the  senseless  extravagancies  which 
could  no  longer  amuse.  Meanwhile  stories  of  fight¬ 
ing  and  adventure  were  not  likely  to  go  altogether 
out  of  fashion  in  an  age  when  every  gentleman  was 
a  soldier  and  explorer.  Feliciano  de  Silva  was  one 
of  the  earliest  writers  to  mix  his  tales  of  knightly 
deeds  with  imitations  of  the  pastoral  model,  thus 
appealing  at  once  to  the  love  of  action  and  to  the 
scholarly  instincts  of  the  Revival  of  Learning.  A 
few  years  later  there  appeared  in  Portugal  the 
“  Diana  ”  of  Jorge  de  Montemayor  (c.  1520  to 
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c.  1 561) — a  work  which  is  in  one  respect  an  echo  of 
Sannazaro,  but  at  the  same  time  introduces  various 
innovations.  “  Diana  ”  treats  of  hopeless  love — 
a  subject  which  naturally  appeals  to  the  romantic 
passion  of  Southern  writers — and  of  a  woman’s 
self-sacrifice.  Montemayor  is  not  afraid  to  draw  his 
characters  from  the  life,  he  gives  us  real  adventures  ; 
thus  he  introduces  an  element  of  human  interest, 
and,  though  he  blends  this  with  much  that  is  arti¬ 
ficial,  his  work  marks  a  new  stage  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  novel. 

The  English  “Arcadia”  undoubtedly  owes  much 
besides  its  title  to  these  sources,  and  yet  it  is 
by  no  means  wholly  derived  from  them.  Sidney 
was  an  original  writer  :  he  took  suggestions  from 
abroad,  he  borrowed  his  poetical  landscape  from 
Sannazaro,  his  intricate  love-plots  from  Monte¬ 
mayor,  but  to  these  he  added  something  of  his 
own.  The  pastoral  element  no  doubt  fell  in  with 
his  mood  of  discontent  wnth  the  court  ;  the  ab¬ 
stract  ideal  of  chivalry  appealed  to  his  love  of  ad¬ 
venture.  But  Sidney  can  find  no  place  for  super¬ 
natural  machinery,  his  characters  are  endowed  with 
individuality  and  passion,  his  men  and  women  are 
something  more  than  types.  Nor  is  Sidney’s  story 
told  without  dramatic  force  and  vigour.  Queen 
Gynecia,  for  instance,  bears  little  resemblance  to 
Montemayor’s  nymphs  and  swains.  Her  infatua¬ 
tion  for  Zelmane  (Pyrocles)  is  a  reality  that  makes 
itself  felt.  The  reader  cannot  hesitate  to  believe 
it  genuine.  Her  anxiety  for  her  lover  and  jeal¬ 
ousy  of  her  daughter,  her  shame  at  the  confession 
of  passion,  even  to  herself,  the  clear  recognition 
that  it  can  only  result  in  misery — all  these  are 
portrayed  with  subtle  touches  : — “  Gynecia  came 
thither  also,  who  had  been  in  such  a  trance 
of  musing  that  Zelmane  was  fighting  with  the  lion 
before  she  knew  of  any  lion’s  coming  ;  but  then 
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affection  resisting,  and  the  soon  ending  of  the 
fight  preventing  all  extremity  of  fear,  she  marked 
Zelmane’s  fighting,  and  when  the  lion’s  head  was 
off,  as  Zelmane  ran  after  Philoclea,  so  she  could 
not  find  in  her  heart  but  run  after  Zelmane.”  This 
is  the  first  instance  in  a  novel  of  a  woman  who 
is  absolutely  ruled  by  guilty  love.  Harvey  was 
not  wrong  when  he  said  that  the  Arcadia  is 
specially  notable  for  “  amorous  courting  (he,  [Sid¬ 
ney],  was  young  in  years)  ;  for  sage  counselling  (he 
was  ripe  in  judgment)  and  for  valorous  fighting 
(his  sovereign  profession  was  arms).” 

Sidney  varies  his  subject-matter  most  astonish¬ 
ingly,  if  the  length  of  his  romance  be  con¬ 
sidered,  and  though  this  does  not  conduce  to 
unity  it  certainly  prevents  undue  monotony.  Here 
is  food  to  suit  every  palate  :  the  pity  of  it  is 
that  all  is  served  on  one  dish,  so  that  the  different 
ingredients  become  mixed  and  it  is  difficult  to 
separate  and  appreciate  them  as  they  deserve. 
The  book  is  full  of  tangled  ends  which  are 
never  finally  unravelled.  In  spite  of  this  it  is 
possible  to  take  a  very  real  pleasure  in  the 
stories  presented  to  us.  For  though  Sidney  does 
not  rivet  the  attention  by  careful  employment  of 
dramatic  and  narrative  economy,  though  the  main 
plot  gets  lost  in  a  maze  of  lesser  adventures,  yet  he 
has  the  art  to  excite,  and,  up  to  a  certain  point, 
to  retain  the  reader’s  interest.  Sidney  can  tell  a 
story,  and  especially  a  love-story,  well.  He  gives  us 
lovers  young  and  old,  innocent  and  guilty,  and  he 
arouses  our  sympathy  with  each  in  turn,  with  Pyro- 
cles,  Basilius,  Pamela  and  Gynecia.  This  is  pri¬ 
marily  because  he  makes  them  real  to  us.  In  some 
respects  the  conventions  imposed  by  the  pastoral 
render  the  characters  not  altogether  life-like  :  yet 
they  are  in  the  main  dramatically  and  objectively 
developed.  They  have  minds  of  their  own  and 
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they  interest  us  accordingly.  Here  is  no  single 
type  of  chivalrous  manhood  or  idealised  woman. 
Mopsa  is  as  much  alive  as  Pamela,  and  perhaps 
more  amusing.  But  Sidney’s  wit  is  often  a  trifle 
laboured  and  heavy,  as  when  he  tells  us  that  “  Mop¬ 
sa  ...  .  sate  swallowing  of  sleep  with  open  mouth, 
making  such  a  noise  withal  as  nobody  could  lay  the 
stealing  of  a  nap  to  her  charge.” 

This  somewhat  elephantine  gambol  recalls  Lan- 
guet’s  accusation  of  his  young  disciple  : — “  You 
have  too  little  fun  in  your  nature.”  The  introduc¬ 
tion  of  Dainetas,  Miso  and  Mopsa  is,  on  the  whole, 
a  mistake  in  art.  The  clown  is  “  thrust  in  by  head 
and  shoulders  ....  with  neither  decency  nor  dis¬ 
cretion.”  Yet  Sidney  did  not  lack  a  graver,  more 
satirical  humour,  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  give 
specimens  though  its  influence  is  everywhere  felt. 
Perhaps  it  is  most  strongly  marked  precisely  in  his 
delineation  of  the  more  subtle  shades  of  character, 
in  the  traits  which  make  his  men  and  women  indi¬ 
vidual  in  spite  of  the  Arcadian  idealism  in  which 
they  move  and  have  their  being.  Thus  “  the  fa¬ 
mous  Prince  Anaxius,”  though  in  many  respects  a 
true  hero  of  romance,  can  by  no  means  be  regarded 
as  typical  of  these.  He  has  faults  as  well  as  vir¬ 
tues.  He  is  brave,  skilled  in  arms,  and  “  of  parts 
worthy  praise.”  But  “  by  a  strange  composition  of 
mind  there  was  no  man  more  tenderly  sensible  in 
anything  offered  to  himself  which  in  the  farthest- 
fetched  construction  might  be  wrested  to  the  name 
of  wrong  ;  no  man  that  in  his  own  actions  could 
worse  distinguish  between  valour  and  violence  ;  so 
proud  as  he  could  not  abstain  from  a  Thraso-like 
boasting,  ....  falsely  accounting  an  inflexible 
anger  a  courageous  constancy  ;  esteeming  fear  and 
astonishment  righter  causes  of  admiration  than 
love  and  honour.”  No  one  can  doubt  that  this 
passage  was  written  bv  one  who  understood  human 
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nature.  Sidney  possessed  other  attributes  of  a 
dramatist.  He  knew  how  to  seize  on  the  salient 
features  of  a  story,  to  create  dramatic  suspense,  to 
work  up  to  and  dwell  upon  a  climax.  One  need 
only  refer  to  the  well-known  history  of  the  tor¬ 
ments  inflicted  on  Philoclea  and  Pamela.  When 
Cecropia  discovered  that  “  beating  and  other  such 
sharp  dealing  did  not  so  much  pull  down  a  woman’s 
heart  as  it  bred  anger,  and  that  nothing  was  more 
enemy  to  yielding  than  anger,  making  their  tender 
hearts  take  on  the  armour  of  obstinacy,”  she  de¬ 
termined  that  Pamela  should  die  in  her  sister’s  pre¬ 
sence.  And  so  Philoclea  is  commanded  to  “  pre¬ 
pare  her  eyes  for  a  new  play  ”  and  the  hour  of  the 
tragedy  approaches.  The  preliminaries  are  des¬ 
cribed  with  Elizabethan  richness  of  detail,  and  the 
actual  execution  is  dwelt  upon  with  great  gusto. 
For  some  pages  the  suspense  continues,  but  even¬ 
tually  it  appears  the  sisters  are  still  alive  and  the 
peace  of  Arcadia  undisturbed.  But  while  it  lasts 
the  agony  is  sufficiently  acute,  and  we  can  well  be¬ 
lieve  that  Shakespeare  may  have  found  other  hints 
in  this  work,  than  those  upon  which  he  acted  in  his 
picture  of  Arden.  Sidney  gives  us  manifold  im- 
probabilites,  numerous  disguises  and  masquerad- 
ings.  He  gives  us  also  passion,  which  is  not  to  be 
found  in  bis  immediate  predecessors  and  which  was 
certainly  not  without  its  influence  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  drama.  The  analysis  of  sentiment  and 
motive,  which  is  also  characteristic  of  the  Arcadia, 
leads  its  author  too  far  afield  :  the  details  are  often 
dull,  and  still  more  often  they  retard  the  progress 
of  the  story.  Psychological  researches  were  in 
vogue,  and  if  Sidney  is  not  able  to  produce  a  Ham¬ 
let  or  a  Lear,  neither  does  he,  like  many  modern 
novelists,  allow  his  excursions  into  metaphysics  to 
assume  over-much  importance.  He  never  loses 
sight  of  the  particular  adventure  he  has  in  hand  ; 
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it  is  not  used  as  a  mere  thread  upon  which  to 
string  various  interesting  or  uninteresting  character 
studies.  If  the  story  is  long-winded,  yet  there  is 
always  a  story  to  tell.  There  is  too  much,  not  too 
little  action  in  the  book.  Nor  is  the  “  sage  coun¬ 
selling  ”  obtrusive.  What  there  is,  is  partly  a  con¬ 
cession  to  contemporary  taste  at  a  time  when  art 
was  never  considered  sufficient  to  justify  itself. 
There  is  little  direct  moralising  :  the  teaching  is 
chiefly  confined  to  examples  good  and  bad,  and  to 
delicately  implied  satire.  The  atmosphere  is  pure 
and  wholesome,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  deserve 
Milton’s  censure  as  : — “  a  book  ....  among  re¬ 
ligious  thoughts  and  duties  not  worthy  to  be  named, 
nor  to  be  read  at  any  time  without  due  caution.” 
Thomas  Fuller’s  quaint  humour  comes  nearer  the 
truth  : — “  Such  who  say  that  his  book  is  the  cause 
that  many  precious  hours  are  spent  no  better,  must 
acknowledge  also  the  cause  that  many  idle  hours 
are  spent  otherwise  no  worse  than  in  the  reading 
it.” 

Sidney’s  style  in  the  Arcadia  is  little  affected  by 
the  prevailing  taste  for  Euphuism,  and  yet  it  is  by 
no  means  free  from  affectation.  Throughout  it 
suffers  from  the  over-straining  which  is  character¬ 
istic  of  most  Elizabethan  prose.  In  other  respects 
it  is  sufficiently  varied.  The  sentences  are  not  as 
a  rule  carefully  balanced,  though  they  are  largely 
dependent  on  imagery  and  other  rhetorical  devices. 
It  is  the  elaborate  decorative  prose,  in  a  measure 
due  to  the  influence  of  Greek  romances  :  it  aims 
at  an  effect  of  magnificence  which  is  usually  obtain¬ 
ed  by  lack  of  simplicity,  by  circumlocution,  alliter¬ 
ation,  antithesis  and  paradox.  Here  again  the 
examples  set  by  Sannazaro  and  by  de  Silva  and 
Montemayor  were  not  without  their  effect.  The 
Italian  was  at  least  equally  fond  of  dressed-out 
phrases  and  studied  artificiality.  But  if  Sidney 
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learnt  from  him  he  proved  an  apt  pupil  : — “  Hence 
Palladius  was  led  towards  a  fair  pond,  whose  shaking 
crystal  was  a  perfect  mirror  to  all  other  beauties.” 
Or  again  : — “  And  amidst  the  precious  things  were 
a  number  of  dead  bodies  which  likewise  did  not 
only  testify  both  elements’  violence,  but  that  the 
chief  violence  was  grown  of  human  inhumanity, 
for  their  bodies  were  full  of  grisly  wounds,  and 
their  blood  had,  as  it  were,  filled  the  wrinkles  of 
the  sea’s  visage,  which  it  seemed  the  sea  would  not 
wash  away,  that  it  might  witness  it  is  not  always  his 
fault  when  we  do  condemn  his  cruelty.”  Examples 
of  these  conceits  teem  on  every  page.  Here  is  one 
other  : — “  Love,  whereby  the  seeming  insensible 
load-stone,  with  a  secret  beauty  holding  the  spirit 
of  iron  in  it,  can  draw  that  hardhearted  thing  into 
it,  and,  like  a  virtuous  mistress,  not  only  make  it 
bow  itself,  but  with  it  make  it  aspire  to  so  high  a 
love  as  of  the  heavenly  poles,  and  thereby  to  bring 
forth  the  noblest  deeds  that  the  children  of  the 
earth  can  boast  of.” 

One  cannot  help  thinking  of  him 

“Who  scarce  could  ope 
His  mouth,  but  out  there  fell  a  trope.” 

It  is  probably  from  the  Libros  de  Cabal  lerias  that 
Sidney  borrows  an  even  more  irritating  fashion, — 
that  of  the  repetition  of  and  play  upon  words, 
which  Cervantes  so  relentlessly  satirized  : — “  Find¬ 
ing  himself  not  only  unhappy,  but  unhappy  after 
being  fallen  from  all  happiness  and  to  be  fallen 
from  all  happiness,  not  by  any  misconceiving,  but 
by  his  own  fault,  and  his  fault  to  be  done  to 
Pamela,  etc.”  Turn  to  the  first  chapter  of  Don 
Quixote,  and  exact  parallels  of  this  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  “  intricate  sentence  ”  may  easily  be  found  : — 
“  Philoclea,  who  blushing,  and  withal  smiling, 
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making  shamefastness  pleasant,  and  pleasure  shame- 
fast,  tenderly  moved  her  feet,  unwonted  to  feel  the 
naked  ground,  till  the  touch  of  the  cold  water  made 
a  pretty  kind  of  shrugging  come  over  her  body, 
like  the  twinkling  of  the  fairest  among  the  fixed 
stars."  It  was  by  devices  such  as  these  that  Sidney 
replaced  the  more  formal  structure  of  verse  in  his 
prose-poem.  Yet  at  times  his  style  is  in  the  best 
sense  imaginative  and  poetical.  There  are  delicate 
touches  which  have  all  the  beauty  of  lyric  express¬ 
ion,  phrases  which  cling  to  the  memory  and  appeal 
to  the  ear  by  their  simple  cadence,  as  when  he  tells 
of  speeches  which  “  should  paint  out  the  lightsome 
colours  of  affection  shaded  with  the  deepest  shadows 
of  sorrow,  finding  then  between  hope  and  fear  a 
kind  of  sweetness  in  tears."  That  he  could  excel 
also  in  perfectly  direct  and  simple  speech  is  no¬ 
where  better  shown  than  in  the  famous  prayer  of 
Pamela  which  Charles  I  is  said  to  have  used  on  the 
scaffold.  The  sentences  have  more  than  a  ring  of 
the  Prayer-book  :  they  are  written  by  one  who  still 
spoke  the  English  of  the  Bible  : — “  Let  my  great¬ 
ness  be  their  prey,”  it  concludes  ;  “  let  my  pain  be 
the  sweetness  of  their  revenge  ;  let  them,  if  so  it 
seem  good  unto  Thee,  vex  me  with  more  and  more 
punishment ;  but,  O  Lord,  let  never  their  wicked¬ 
ness  have  such  a  hand  but  that  I  may  carry  a  pure 
mind  in  a  pure  body.”  It  is  impossible  to  acquiesce 
in  Milton’s  condemnation  of  the  dying  king  because 
he  used  so  noble  a  prayer,  even  though  it  was 
“  stolen  word  for  word  from  the  mouth  of  a  heathen 
woman  praying  to  a  heathen  god  ;  and  that  in  no 
serious  book." 

Sannazaro’s  Arcadia  set  Sidney  an  example  in  yet 
another  respect.  He  blends  poetry  and  prose  most 
successfully  throughout,  using  like  his  forerunner 
many  different  kinds  of  metre  and  verse-forms. 
Some  of  these  incidental  poems  are  among  the  best 
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he  has  written,  though  they  do  not  as  a  whole  rank 
so  high  as  the  Astrophel  and  Stella  series.  There 
is  usually  some  plausible  pretext  for  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  verse — Mopsa  and  Pyrocles  enjoy  a  sing¬ 
ing  contest — a  song  forms  the  accompaniment  to  a 
dance — Lamon  sings  of  Strephon  and  Klaius — 
Zelmane  laments  his  love— Phillisides  interprets 
the  writer’s  own  feelings — and  the  like.  Yet  the 
poems  lose  little  or  nothing  when  separated  from 
the  context :  the  story  winders  off  into  byways,  and 
the  verses  form  very  pleasant  stopping-places. 
They  add  to  the  unreality  of  this  shadowy  land  of 
beauty,  they  are  very  appropriate  ornaments  in  a 
pastoral  romance,  but  there  is  no  cogent  reason 
for  their  insertion  in  any  given  place.  Many  of 
them  are  mainly  intended  as  an  illustration  of 
the  theories  of  the  “  Areopagus,”  the  famous 
attempt  to  introduce  classical  metres  into  English. 
It  need  hardly  be  said  that  such  poems  are  the 
weakest,  if  not  altogether  the  most  uninteresting 
in  the  book.  Sidney  appears  to  have  taken  the 
matter  far  more  seriously  than  Spenser,  Dyer  and 
the  rest,  and  his  final  desertion  must  have  been  a 
sore  trial  to  the  pedantic  soul  of  Gabriel  Harvey. 
But  “  Sidney’s  verse  halts  ill  on  Roman  feet,”  and 
not  even  he  could  make  the  sapphics,  phaleuciacs, 
asclepiads  and  so  forth  really  musical. 

“  Sweet  poesy 
Will  not  be  clad  in  her  supremacy 
With  those  strange  garments  (Rome’s  hexameters) 

As  she  is  English  ;  but  in  right  prefers 
Our  native  robes  (put  on  with  skilful  hands 
English  heroics)  to  those  antic  garlands.” 

(Chapman.) 

Of  this  no  one  was  more  fully  convinced  than  the 
poet  himself  in  later  life,  and  his  opinion  was  liter¬ 
ally  “  knowledge  in  the  making.”  The  early  ex¬ 
periments  have  little  or  no  intrinsic  poetic  value. 
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Lines  such  as  the  following  for  instance,  are 
scarcely  a  happy  example  of  elegiac  verse  : — 

“  Loue  smiled,  and  thus  said :  Want  join’d  to  desire 
is  unhappy ; 

But  if  he  nought  doe  desire,  what  can  Heraclitus  aile  ?  ” 

Nor  do  the  hexameters  seem  especially  inspired  : — 

“  Unto  the  Gods  with  a  thankfull  heart  all  thankes  I  doe 
render, 

That  to  my  advancement  their  wisedomes  have  me 
abased. 

But  yet  alas  !  O  but  yet  alas !  our  haps  be  but  hard 
haps, 

Which  must  frame  contempt  to  the  fittest  purchase  of 
honor.” 

Even  the  thought,  which  is  often  characteristic  of 
Sidney’s  speculative  spirit  cannot  redeem  his  at¬ 
tempts  from  failure  : — 

“  Thus,  not  ending,  ends  the  due  praise  of  her  praise : 
Fleshly  vaile  consumes ;  but  a  soule  hath  his  life, 

Which  is  held  in  loue  ;  loue  it  is  that  hath  joynd 

Life  to  this  our  soule.” 

Many  of  the  classical  measures  are,  however,  a  real 
triumph  of  technical  understanding,  though  the 
skill  is  sadly  misplaced,  and  even  the  best  of  them 
limp  very  painfully.  Thus  the  anacreontics,  iam¬ 
bics  though  they  be,  are  not  to  be  dignified  by  the 
name  of  poetry  : — 

“  My  Muse,  what  ailes  this  ardour 
To  blase  my  onely  secrets  ? 

Alas,  it  is  no  glory 

To  sing  mine  own  decaid  state  : 

Alas,  it  is  no  comfort 
To  speak  without  an  answer, 

Alas,  it  is  no  wisedome 

To  show  the  wound  without  cure.” 
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It  is  easy  enough  to  laugh  at  these  experiments 
nowadays,  when  young  poets  have  so  great  a  variety 
of  tried  and  trusty  forms  from  which  to  choose.  It 
was  otherwise  when  the  Elizabethans  began  to 
write,  when  everything  was  tentative  and  there  was 
no  special  reason  why  one  form  should  prove  more 
successful  than  another.  English  verse  was  still  at 
school  and  turned  naturally  for  teaching  and  advice 
to  the  classics.  It  was  possible,  nay  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  learn  so  much  from  Greece  and  Rome  that 
it  is  not  surprising  that  some  things  were  borrowed 
which  could  not  be  assimilated  by  the  English 
genius.  Gabriel  Harvey  would  have  adopted  me¬ 
tres  forcibly  in  the  spirit  of  a  pedant ;  because 
they  were  classical,  therefore,  necessarily  they  were 
good.  He  could  never  have  been  persuaded  to  ad¬ 
mit,  as  Sidney  learned  later,  that  English  is  “  capa¬ 
ble  of  any  excellent  exercising  ....  For  the 
uttering  sweetly  and  properly  the  conceit  of  the 
mind  ....  that  hath  it  equally  with  any  other 
tongue  in  the  world.”  On  the  contrary  he  held 
that  the  only  way  to  perfect  English  was  to  ap¬ 
proximate  it  as  much  as  possible  to  Greek  and 
Latin.  Spenser  and  Sidney  joined  issue  with  him 
in  so  far  as  they  were  willing  to  try  and  to  test,  but 
they  soon  reverted  to  “  our  rude,  beggarly  riming, 
brought  first  into  Italy  by  Goths  and  Huns,  when 
all  good  verses,  and  all  good  learning  too  were  des¬ 
troyed  by  them,  and  after  carried  into  France  and 
Germany,  and  at  last  received  into  England  by  men 
of  excellent  wit  indeed,  but  of  small  learning  and 
less  judgment  in  that  behalf.”  (Ascham.  “Schole- 
master.”)  Sidney  eventually  asserted  that  English 
was  fitted  both  for  ancient  and  modern  versifying, 
for  blank  verse  and  for  rime.  It  is  noteworthy, 
however,  that  in  his  later  poetry  he  uses  only  the 
latter,  though  perhaps  the  stately  ring  of  many  of 
his  sonnets  is  due  to  his  early  imitation  of  the  dig- 
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nified  classical  measures.  Meanwhile  he  did  not 
confine  his  borrowings  to  the  ancients.  He  sought 
beauty  of  form  in  many  lands  beside,  and  he  gives 
evidence  in  his  “Apologie”  that  he  had  critically  ex¬ 
amined  the  poetry  of  Italy,  Holland,  France  and 
Spain.  This  study  bore  fruit  in  practice.  Sanna- 
zaro’s  Arcadia  is  full  of  metrical  experiments,  and 
these  were  imitated  by  Sidney,  who  attempted  terza 
rima  with  sdrucciolo  rimes,  canzones,  madrigals, 
sestines  and  the  rest— sometimes  with  very  toler¬ 
able  success,  though  he  had  set  himself  an  almost 
impossible  task.  Trisyllable  rimes,  for  instance, 
which  are  soft  and  beautiful  in  a  vocalic  language 
like  Italian,  cannot  be  acclimatised  in  English. 
They  necessarily  assume  a  harshness  and  rigidity 
which  destroys  the  desired  effect  : — 

“  If  thou  wilt  not  be  seene,  thy  face  go  hide  away 
Be  none  of  vs,  or  els  maintaine  our  fashion. 

Who  frownes  at  others’  feasts  doth  better  bide  away. 
But  if  thou  hast  a  loue,  in  that  loue’s  passion, 

I  challenge  thee  by  shew  of  her  perfection, 

Which  of  vs  two  deserveth  most  compassion.” 

The  sestines,  one  of  the  most  artificial  of  all  the 
forms  invented  by  Provencal  Court  poets,  were 
early  adopted  in  Italy.  They  fail  in  English  be¬ 
cause  of  a  monotony  which  was  almost  unavoidable. 
It  was  hopeless  to  make  a  theme  interesting  when 
it  had  to  be  developed  with  endless  repetitions  of 
thought  and  word.  Sidney  even  attempts  a 
“  double  sestina  ”  in  which  the  difficulties  are  mul¬ 
tiplied  tenfold,  and  in  which,  it  must  be  confessed, 
the  failure  is  proportionately  greater.  (Strephon 
and  Klaius). 

On  the  other  hand  the  madrigals  which  occur  in 
the  Arcadia  are  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the 
most  successful  attempts  of  Drummond  of  Haw- 
thornden,  who  is  usually  praised  for  the  way  in 
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which  he  uses  this  form.  But  though  Sidney  avoids 
it  in  the  Astrophel  and  Stella  volume,  it  would  have 
been  unlike  him  to  ignore  altogether  so  musical  a 
measure,  and  no  doubt  Drummond  was  influenced 
by  his  example  here  as  elsewhere.  One  of  the 
best  examples  is  the  well-known  song  to  the  sun, 
which  must  be  quoted  in  full,  if  only  to  show  that 
some  of  Sidney’s  experiments  were  well  justified 
by  their  results.  It  is  only  as  a  whole  that  the 
verse  of  the  Arcadia  falls  below  that  of  his  later 
work. 


“  Why  dost  thou  haste  away, 

O  Titan  faire,  the  giver  of  the  day  ? 

Is  it  to  carry  newes 

To  westerne  wights  what  starres  in  east  appeare  ? 

Or  dost  thou  thinke  that  here 

Is  left  a  sun,  whose  beames  thy  place  may  vse  ? 

Yet  stay,  and  well  peruse 

What  be  her  gifts  that  make  her  equall  thee  ; 

Bend  all  thy  light  to  see 

In  earthly  clothes  enclosde  a  heavenly  sparke. 

Thy  running  course  cannot  such  beauties  marke  ! 
No,  no,  thy  motions  be 

Hastened  from  vs,  with  barre  of  shadow  darke, 
Because  that  thou,  the  author  of  our  sight, 
Disdain’st  we  see  thee  staind  with  other’s  light.” 


However,  the  Italian  measure  with  which  Sidney’s 
name  is  most  closely  connected  is  the  sonnet,  which 
he  helped  to  perfect  and  acclimatise  in  England. 
In  the  Arcadia,  and  later  in  the  Astrophel  and 
Stella  series,  he  showed  that  it  is  peculiarly  suited 
to  the  genius  of  our  language,  though  perhaps  not 
in  its  severer  Petrarchan  form.  Short  and  concise, 
centred  on  one  idea,  the  “moment’s  monument”  is 
fitted  to  express  the  most  diverse  thoughts  and 
feelings.  Sidney  knew  precisely  the  capacity  and 
limitations  of  his  instrument  and  varied  his  tunes 
in  a  masterly  way.  Monotony  is  the  last  word  that 
can  justly  be  applied  to  his  cadence  and  versifica- 
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tion,  which  are  as  manifold  as  his  subject-matter. 
The  octave  often,  though  by  no  means  invariably  ; 
keeps  closely  to  the  Italian  model,  (a.b.b.a.a.b.b.a.)  ; 
but  the  sestette  is  very  irregular,  and  more  influenc¬ 
ed  by  French  than  by  Italian  writers.  Sometimes 
it  rimes  c.c.d.e.e.d.  ;  more  rarely  the  scheme  runs 
c.d.c.d.e.e.  Another  innovation  in  the  English  son¬ 
net  is  that  of  the  twelve-syllabled  line,  which  Sidney 
employs  most  effectively  and  which  he  certainly 
borrows  from  France.  In  his  hands  the  alexan¬ 
drine  becomes  almost  quick  and  sprightly,  as  is  best 
seen  in  the  poems  in  which  it  occurs  throughout. 
Perhaps  this  is  partly  due  to  the  skilful  use  of  the 
caesura,  the  position  of  which  varies  considerably. 
(Hymn  to  Apollo.  Grosart  II.  p.  177.  Sonnets  I 
and  VIII,  A.  and  S.)  When  used  to  conclude  a 
sonnet,  however,  the  line  adds  weight  and  dignity  : — 

“  Pray  that  my  sunne  goe  downe  with  meeker  beames  to  bed.” 
“  Foole,  said  my  Muse  to  me,  looke  in  thy  heart,  and  write.” 

This  device  is  never  allowed  to  destroy  the  rhythmic 
flow  of  the  verse.  Sidney  does  not  succumb  to 
the  great  danger  of  sonneteers  ;  we  seldom  admire 
the  art  at  the  expense  of  thought  and  feeling.  In¬ 
deed  his  sonnets  contain  much  more  historical 
matter  than  those  of  his  contemporaries,  and 
the  subject  frequently  influences  the  form.  His 
mode  of  expression  is  sharply  defined,  clear,  con¬ 
cise  :  there  are  few  periods,  the  clauses  are  short, 
logical,  complete  in  themselves.  Their  emphasis 
and  force  are  allied  to  the  French  staccato  phrasing 
rather  than  to  the  more  voluble  and  fluent  Italian. 
The  same  characteristics  distinguish  his  songs. 
Sidney  was  a  traveller,  and  his  ears  were  filled  with 
tunes  brought  from  many  lands.  But  they  are 
marked  by  a  regularity  and  precision  which  are  not 
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usually  associated  with  highly  imaginative  and 
musical  work.  Sidney  combines  apparently  antag¬ 
onistic  qualities  without  lessening  their  individual 
value.  There  is  for  instance  the  careful  little 
stanza  of  “  Ring  out  your  belles.”  This  opens 
gravely  enough,  and  the  argument  in  each  verse  is 
logically  developed  until  it  is  merged  in  the  wit 
and  humour  of  the  closing  lines.  The  Neapolitan 
songs  and  the  translations  from  the  “  Diana  ”  of 
Montemayor  are  not  so  well-known,  but  they  serve 
equally  well  to  illustrate  this  characteristic  which 
differentiates  Sidney  from  other  poets  of  the  time  : — 

“  No,  no,  no,  no,  I  cannot  hate  my  foe, 

Although  with  cruell  fire, 

First  throwne  on  my  desire, 

She  sackes  my  rendred  sprite  : 

Since  our  lives  be  not  immortall 
But  to  mortall 

Fetters  tyed,  to  waite  the  hower 
Of  deathe’s  power, 

They  have  no  cause  to  be  sorie 
Who  with  glorie 

End  the  way,  where  all  men  stay. 

No,  no,  no,  no.” 

Here  is  all  the  Elizabethan  fire  and  vigour,  but 
nevertheless  the  thought  is  carefully  developed  in 
a  form  which,  though  apparently  irregular,  demands 
a  definite  beginning,  middle  and  close.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  “  Song  to  the  tune  of  Wilhelmus  van 
Naasau,”  a  tune  which  did  not  become  popular  in 
England  till  the  eighteenth  century,  though  it  was 
quite  common  in  the  Netherlands  : — 

“  Who  hath  his  fancie  pleased 
With  fruits  of  happie  sight, 

Let  here  his  eyes  be  raised 
On  Nature’s  sweetest  light ; 

A  light  which  doth  dissever 
And  yet  unite  the  eyes  ; 

A  light  which,  dying  never, 

Is  cause  the  looker  dyes.” 
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Sidney’s  translations  of  the  Psalms  into  “divers  and 
sundry  kindes  of  verse  .  .  .  rare  and  excellent  for 
the  method  and  variety,”  are  equally  interesting 
from  a  metrical  point  of  view,  though  poetically 
they  are  very  inferior.  In  any  case  it  would  be 
difficult  to  judge  them  fairly,  for  it  is  not  possible, 
without  prejudice,  to  compare  any  rendering  with 
the  familiar  Biblical  version.  Even  the  beautiful 
trochaic  measure  of  Psalm  xxxviii  is  hard  to 
appreciate  after  the  simple  but  vigorous  prose  : — 
“  O  Lord,  rebuke  me  not  in  Thy  wrath  :  neither 
chasten  me  in  Thy  hot  displeasure.  For  Thine 
arrows  stick  fast  in  me,  and  Thy  hand  presseth  me 
sore.”  The  verse  rings  far  less  true 

“  Lord,  while  that  Thy  wrath  doth  bide, 

Do  not  chide, 

Nor  in  anger  chastise  me  ; 

For  Thy  shafts  have  pierc’t  me  sore, 

And  yet  more 

Still  Thy  hands  upon  me  be.” 


This  form  was  a  favourite  one  with  the  Pleiade  : 
Ronsard  uses  it  in  various  Chansons,  and  it  has  been 
frequently  imitated  in  English,  e.g.,  by  G.  Herbert 
in  “The  Banquet”  and  other  poems.  In  more 
recent  times  Andrew  Lang  has  used  it  most  success¬ 
fully  : — 


“  Silent  here  are  lark  and  plover 
In  the  cover, 

Deep  below  the  cushat  best 

Loves  his  mate,  and  croons  above  her 

O’er  their  nest, 

Where  the  wide- winged  hawk  doth  hover  !  ” 

(Ballade  of  his  Choice  of  a  Sepulchre). 


Sidney  was  always  fond  of  the  short,  chiming  re¬ 
frain,  and  employs  it  in  other  stanzas.  He  used  it, 
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for  instance,  in  Psalm  xxiii*  but  combined  there 
with  an  iambic  measure  : — 

% 

“  The  Lord,  the  Lord  my  shepheard  is, 

And  so  can  never  I 
Tast  misery 

He  rests  me  in  green  pastures  His  ; 

By  waters  still  and  sweet 
He  guides  my  feet.” 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  examine  the  family 
tree  of  each  of  his  stanzas  separately.  Some  are 
French,  some  are  Italian,  many  are  of  mixed 
origin.  Indeed  it  is  almost  impossible  to  define 
where  French  influence  ends  and  Italian  begins, 
for  France  owed  many  of  her  verse  forms  to  Italy 
and  the  early  Renaissance.  English  poetry  bor¬ 
rowed  freely  from  both  sources,  as  tvell  as  from 
measures  which  had  been  first  appropriated  and 
then  adapted  by  other  lands,  so  that  it  is  by  no 
means  easy  to  make  out  a  correct  pedigree.  Apart 
from  stanza  forms  however,  there  are  hints  in 
Sidney’s  technique  which  betray  the  land  of  its 
birth.  Hall  was  one  of  the  earliest  writers  to 
laugh  at  his  fondness  for  compound  words, — 

“  That  new  elegance 

‘  Which  sweet  Philisides  fetch’d  of  late  from  France.’  ” 

James  I  is  equally  severe  on  those  who  describe 
“  be  making  a  corruptit  worde  composit  of  twa 


*  This  rendering  compares  favourably  with  that  of  Alex.  Montgomery 
in  “The  Mindes  Melodie”  which  is  almost  contemporary  : — (1605). 

“  The  Lord  most  hie,  I  know  will  be  an  heyrde  to  me  : 

I  cannot  long  have  stresse  nor  stand  in  neede 
He  makes  my  leare  in  feelds  so  fare,  that  without  care 
I  doe  repose  and  at  my  pleasure  feede. 

He  sweetlie  me  convoyes  to  pleasant  springes 
Where  nothing  me  annoyes  but  pleasure  brings.” 

Sidney’s  versions  are  always  those  of  a  poet,  though  they  scarcely  do  him 
justice. 
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dyuers  simple  wordis,  as  ‘  Apollo  gyde-Sunne.’  ” 
The  Psalms  suffer  less  in  this  way  than  much  of 
the  later  poetry,  in  which  this  affectation,  derived 
from  Du  Bartas,  becomes  almost  a  nuisance.  One 
chafes  against  the  “  clime-fall  court,  the  envy¬ 
hatching  place,”  “  mark-wanting  shafts,”  “  rose- 
enamelled  skies,”  even  the  “  kiss-worthy  face.” 
Yet  Lamb  was  right  when  he  said  that  “the  images 
which  lie  before  our  feet  (though  by  some  ac¬ 
counted  the  only  natural)  are  least  natural  for  the 
high  Sydnean  love  to  express  its  fancies  by.”  It 
is  in  some  such  way  that  we  must  excuse,  if  excuse 
be  thought  necessary,  the  numerous  conceits  and 
artifices  which  disfigure  Sidney’s  verse.  But  since 
even  the  conceits  are  for  the  most  part  imaginative 
and  poetical  it  is  not  difficult  to  accept  them  as 
they  stand.  In  any  case  it  is  more  pleasant  to 
dwell  on  the  happy  epithets  and  lines  which  abound 
everywhere  :  they  sparkle,  but  it  is  not  with  the 
glitter  of  tinsel.  They  shine  with  the  untarnishable 
beauty  of  true  poetic  ore  : — 

“  There  shall  he  find  all  vices’  overthrow, 

Not  by  rude  force,  but  sweetest  soveraigntie 
Of  reason .” 

(A.  and  S.  71). 

This  it  is  to  turn  a  commonplace  of  the  schools  in¬ 
to  poetry. 

“  If  that  be  sinne  which  doth  the  manners  frame 
Well  staid  with  truth  in  word  and  faith  of  deede 
Ready  of  wit,  and  fearing  nought  but  shame 

Then  love  is  sin,  and  let  me  sinful  be.” 

(A.  and  S.  14). 

Some  of  his  most  poetical  ideas  are  expressed  with 
epigrammatic  force  : — 

“  Dumbe  swans,  not  chattring  pies,  do  lovers  prove ; 

They  love  indeed  who  quake  to  say  they  love.” 

(A.  and  S.  54). 


C 
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The  beauty  of  other  lines  is  due  merely  to  the  way 
in  which  they  are  expressed,  quite  apart  from  the 
thought. 

“  Grief  but  love’s  winter  livery  is.” 

“  Wise  silence  is  best  music  unto  bliss.” 

“  Both  equal  hurt,  in  this  change  sought  our  blisse, 

My  true  love  hath  my  heart  and  I  have  his.” 

“  With  how  sad  steps,  O  moon,  thou  climbst  the  skies.” 

“  Who,  where  she  went,  bare  in  her  forehead  Morning.” 

“  That  sweet  aire  which  is  Morne’s  messenger.” 

Apart  from  isolated  phrases,  it_is  mot-easy  to 
separate  Sidney’s  matter  from  his  manner.  Thought 
and  expression  are  inextricably  interwoven  :  they 
belong  to  each  other.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
Astrophel  and  Stella  sonnets  rank  higher  as  a 
whole  than  the  verse  of  the  Arcadia.  The  latter 
belongs  to  an  imaginary  world  of  beauty,  the  for¬ 
mer  deal  with  beauty  herself.  From -beginning  to 
end  they  ring  true,  and  they  are  inspired  by 
strength  and  sincerity  of  feeling.  Herein  lies  the 
supreme  difference.  Stella  is  alive  to  us,  she  was 
alive  to  Sidney  :  Strephon  and  Klaius,  Dorus  and 
Dicus,  are  shadows  created  by  the  poet’s  brain. 
Much  has  been  written  concerning  Sidney’s  rela¬ 
tions  with  Penelope  Uevereux,  afterwards  Lady 
Rich.  Some  critics — needless  to  say  not  the  most 
sympathetic  and  capable — have  dismissed  the 
whole  affair  as  an  example  of  platonic  love.  Others 
have  devoted  much  time  and  paper  to  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  precise  period  when  they  were  written. 
Were  they  composed  before  or  after  the  lady’s 
marriage  ?  Do  we  possess  them  in  their  right  order  ? 
Can  the  history  of  the  courtship  and  the  rejection 
of  Sidney’s  suit  be  accurately  traced  in  the  “  argu¬ 
ment,  cruel  chastity  ;  the  prologue,  hope  ;  the  epilo- 
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gue,  despair?  ”  All  these  matters  are  of  very  little 
importance  to  literature  from  any  but  the  antiqua¬ 
rian  point  of  view.  What  really  matters  is  that 
we  have  here  some  of  the  finest  love  poetry  in  the 
language  :  Stella  inspires  all  the  sonnets  as  she  in¬ 
spired  their  writer.  He  treats  his  theme  from 
differentpoints  of  view,  he  introduces  many  matters, 
amorous,  historical,  speculative,  and  philosophical. 
But  it  is  in  Stella  alone  his  “  song  begins  and  end- 
eth  ” — a  Stella  who  interests  us  not  so  much  by  her 
own  individuality,  as  because  she  called  forth  the 
expression  of  all  that  was  best  and  most  typical  in 
a  great  nature.  Sidney’s  sonnets  immortalize  her 
and  immortalize  himself :  but  they  do  more  than 
this.  They  give  us  the  essence  of  passion,  and 
glorify  the  common  hopes  and  disappointments  of 
humanity.  Other  men  have  loved  and  lost  :  Sid¬ 
ney,  in  telling  his  own  story  reveals  the  secret  of 
theirs.  He  gives^us  the  tragedy,  the  pathos  and 
the  joy  of  desire  in  all  its  aspects,  and  as  we  be¬ 
come  acquainted  with  these  we  enlarge  our  know¬ 
ledge  of  life  and  of  ourselves. 

Many  other  Elizabethans  followed  Sidney’s  ex¬ 
ample  and  produced  series  of  connected  sonnets  : 
only  two  of  them,  Shakespeare  and  Spenser,  can 
for  a  moment  be  compared  with  him,  and  even 
they  hardly  rank  higher  as  sonneteers  pure  and 
simple.  For  passion,  variety,  melody  and  lyric 
strength,  the  Astrophel  and  Stella  sonnets  have 
scarcely  been  surpassed.  For  instance,  it  is  difficult 
to  mention  any  sonnet  in  the  language  which  ex¬ 
cels  the  thirty-ninth  in  this  series  in  pure  music 
and  in  the  indefinable  charm  of  poetry. 

“  Come  Sleepe  !  O  sleepe  the  certaine  knot  of  peace 

Take  thou  of  me  smooth  pillows  sweetest  bed 
A  chamber  deafe  to  noise  and  blind  to  light, 

A  rosie  garland  and  a  weary  hed.” 
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But  Sidney’s  sonnets  are  not  lyrical  in  the  sense 
that  they  express  only  subjective  feeling.  Like  all 
his  work  they  exhibit  a  large  element  of  speculative 
thought,  and  their  relation  to  contemporary  phil¬ 
osophy  cannot  be  ignored  if  they  are  to  be  proper¬ 
ly  understood  or  appreciated.  Much  that  appears 
far-fetched  or  conceited  is  only  to  be  explained  by 
reference  to  that  which  at  first  sight  seems  to  lie 
outside  the  sphere  of  lyrical  expression.  Yet  it  is 
not  surprising  that  speculative  philosophy  should 
have  penetrated  even  into  the  domain  of  love 
poetry.  A  mere  reference  to  the  course  of  the 
Reformation  and  to  the  strenuous  religious  struggles 
of  the  day  suffices  to  make  us  realise  how  intense 
was  the  interest  aroused  by  metaphysical  problems. 
These  were  not  relegated  to  the  learned,  they  were 
not  handled  solely  in  the  schools  ;  they  were  the 
personal  concern  of  each  individual  man  and 
woman,  affecting  every  incident  of  daily  life.  Thus 
Sidney’s  discussions  of  these  questions  is  character¬ 
istic  not  merely  of  the  man  but  of  an  age  when  all 
the  facts  of  existence  provoked  earnest  and  general 
interest,  while  at  the  same  time  thought  easily  found 
expression  in  verse.  “  Seeing,”  writes  Nash,  “  that 
poetry  is  the  very  same  with  philosophy,  the  fables 
of  poets  must  of  necessity  be  fraught  with  wisdom 
and  knowledge.”  Sidney  tells  us  himself  in  his 
sonnets  that  he  had  read  widely  (Son.  21)  ;  his 
works  make  it  clear  that  he  had  also  thought  deep¬ 
ly  :  both  in  prose  and  verse  we  find  the  results  of 
his  deliberations.  Even  in  the  dreamy  world  of 
the  Arcadia  there  are  discussions  of  various  abstruse 
questions — a  long  passage  concerning  the  ethics  of 
suicide,  for  instance,  which  recalls  Hamlet’s  so¬ 
liloquy  (Book  iv).  One  argument  in  favour  of  self- 
destruction  is  very  typical  of  the  writer  : — “To  do 
requires  a  whole  heart,  to  suffer  falleth  easiliest  in 
the  broken  minds  ;  and  if  in  bodily  torment  thus, 
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much  more  in  shame,  wherein  since  valour  is  a 
virtue  and  virtue  is  ever  limited,  we  must  not  run 
so  infinitely  as  to  think  the  valiant  man  is  willingly 
to  suffer  anything,  since  the  very  suffering  of  some 
things  is  a  certain  proof  of  want  of  courage.” 
Another  favourite  problem  is  that  of  the  origin  of 
fortune,  and  Musidorus’  conclusion  that  “  there  is 
nothing  evil  but  within  us — the  rest  is  either  natural 
or  accidental,”  might  well  have  come  from  one  of 
Sidney’s  letters  to  Languet,  whose  influence  on  the 
writer  is  gratefully  acknowledged  in  the  Eclogue 
concluding  the  third  book  : — 

“  With  his  sweet  skill  my  skillesse  youth  he  drew 
To  have  a  feeling  taste  of  Him  that  sits 
Beyond  the  heaven,  farre  more  beyond  our  wits.” 


Certainly  Sidney  has  the  desire  to  scale  the 
heights  and  find  “  the  depths  of  things,” — to  ponder 
on  life  and  death  and  immortality,  to  seek  the  re¬ 
lationship  between  God  and  man,  love  and  power. 

Everywhere  at  this  time  religion  and  philosophy 
went  hand  in  hand.  Sidney  himself  began  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  “  De  Veritate  Christiana,”  (du  Plessis 
Mornay)  which,  not  content  to  prove  the  existence 
of  God  and  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion, 
seeks  also  to  show  that  truth  is  one  and  universal. 
Every  human  mind  is  part  of  the  divine  idea 
underlying  the  universe  which  reveals  itself  dimly 
in  the  visible  world.  Human  sight  cannot  bear  the 
light  of  eternal  beauty,  but  this  is  everywhere 
around  us  and  may  be  perceived  by  the  seeing  eye. 
To  reach  truth  it  is  necessary  to  leave  the  material 
and  the  personal, — to  go  straight  to  ideas,  to  the 
Idea. 

The  search  for  the  ideal  in  poetry  was  only 
a  reflection  of  this  endeavour  to  escape  materialism 
in  life  and  thought  by  a  return  to  the  supreme  idea. 
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The  two  aims  reacted  on  one  another,  or  rather 
each  is  but  a  different  phase  of  the  same  move¬ 
ment.  It  was  natural  in  the  age  of  the  Revival  of 
Letters,  when  interest  in  the  classics  was  quickened, 
and  men  were  prepared  to  study  them  with  dis¬ 
crimination  and  understanding,  that  Plato — the 
most  imaginative  and  poetical  of  all  philosophers* — 
should  have  been  opposed  to  the  mediaeval  con¬ 
tempt  for  beauty  and  for  happiness.  Asceticism 
was  never  possible  except  as  the  ideal  of  the  iso¬ 
lated  few  :  it  could  not  appeal  to  the  great  mass  of 
mankind.  With  the  new  joy  in  life  and  freshness 
of  delight  which  were  heralded  by  the  Renaissance, 
it  was  necessary  to  find  some  justification  for  the 
very  human  desire  for  happiness  it  had  stimulated. 
Religion  had  rejected  this  desire  as  a  pandering  to 
the  flesh.  Love  and  beauty  were  not  to  be  found 
on  earth.  They  must  be  sought  elsewhere.  The 
Platonists  succeeded  in  reconciling  the  human  and 
the  spiritual  in  man.  They  did  not  always  faith¬ 
fully  interpret  the  teachings  of  their  master,  but  he 
helped  them  to  clear  away  much  of  the  obscurity 
which  threatened  to  hide  the  true  meaning  of 
philosophy  and  of  religion.  Love  was  the  key-note 
of  the  new  creed,  which,  nevertheless  dated,  in  one 
form  or  another,  from  the  very  beginnings  of 
thought. 

In  the  “  Symposium,”  Phaedrus  maintained  that 
Love  is  the  source  of  all  the  greatest  benefits  to 
man.  Earthly  love  is  the  shadow  of  the  eternal 
idea  to  which  the  immortal  soul  of  man  seeks  to 
return.  It  is  the  beauty  within  man  which  impels 
him  to  seek  the  beauty  which  is  without.  This 
search  leads  to  the  development  of  all  his  noblest 
desires  and  faculties.  “  When  he  sees  the  beauty  of 


*  "In  the  body  of  his  work,  though  the  inside  and  strength  were  philoso¬ 
phy,  the  skin  as  it  were,  and  beauty,  depended  most  of  poetry  ”  (Apologie 
for  Poetrie). 
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earth  (he)  is  transported  with  the  recollection  of 
the  true  beauty  ....  And  I  have  shown  this  of 
all  inspirations  to  be  the  noblest  and  highest,  and 
that  he  who  loves  the  beautiful  is  called  a  lover 
because  he  partakes  of  it.  For  ....  every  soul 
of  man  has  in  the  way  of  nature  beheld  true  being 
....  but  all  souls  do  not  easily  recall  the  things 
of  the  other  world  ....  Few  only  retain  an  ade¬ 
quate  remembrance  of  them,  and  they  when  they 
behold  any  image  of  that  other  world  are  rapt  in 
amazement.”  (Phaedrus). 

True  love  is  identical  with  the  desire  for  the 
beautiful  and  the  good,  and  because  from  the  lower 
we  may  rise  to  the  higher  and  nobler,  the  desire  for 
the  beautiful  in  man  or  in  woman  is  merely  the 
first  step  towards  the  desire  for  beauty  in  the  ab¬ 
stract.  “  Human  love,”  as  Emerson  puts  it,  “  sym¬ 
bolises  at  a  distance  the  passion  of  the  soul  for  that 
immense  lake  of  beauty  it  exists  to  seek  ” — the 
beauty  whose  place  is  in  heaven  above  the  highest 
sphere. 

“  La,  o  mon  ame,  au  plus  haut  ciel  guidee 
Tu  y  pourras  recognoistre  l’idee 
De  la  beaute  qu’en  ce  monde  j’adore.” 


I)u  Bellay  (c.  1550)  was  the  first  French  poet  to 
make  use  of  this  Platonic  idealism  and  to  appre¬ 
ciate  its  significance.  But  in  Italy,  the  worship  of 
the  ideal  had  flourished  from  the  twelfth  and  thir¬ 
teenth  centuries  onwards*  until  it  had  degener- 

*  Cp.  Guinicelli  1220.  “Of  the  Gentle  Heart  ”  ("  Dante  and  his  Circle.'’ 
D  G.  Rossetti). 

“  My  lady,  God  shall  ask,  *  What  daredst  thou  ? 


To  make  Me  of  vain  love  similitude. 

To  me  doth  praise  belong. 

Then  may  I  plead  :  '  As  though  from  Thee  he  came, 
Love  wore  an  angel's  face  : 

Lord,  if  1  loved  her,  count  it  not  my  shame.'' 
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ated  into  the  merest  convention.  This  worship, 
which  saw  in  its  object  only  a  representation  of  the 
divine,  differs  somewhat  from  the  conception  of 
the  later  Platonists.  For  them  earthly  beauty  did 
not  stand  for  the  ideal  :  it  was  a  very  part  of  it. 
This  is  nowhere  more  plainly  visible  than  in  the 
sonnets  of  Michel  Angelo,  which  may  be  taken  as 
typical  of  the  whole  phase  of  thought — as  exempli¬ 
fied  in  the  fashionable  talk  of  the  salons,  in 
Bembo’s  oration,  in  poetry  and  in  prose. 

“  Lo,  all  the  lovely  things  we  find  on  earth 
Resemble,  for  the  soul  that  rightly  sees, 

That  source  of  bliss  divine  which  gave  us  birth  : 

Nor  have  we  first  fruits  or  remembrances 
Of  heaven  elsewhere.  Thus  loving  loyally 
I  rise  to  God,  and  make  death  sweet  by  thee.” 


And  again  : — 

“  As  one  who  will  reseek  her  home  of  light 
Thy  form  immortal  to  this  prison  house 
Descended,  like  an  angel  piteous 
To  heal  all  hearts  and  make  the  whole  world  bright. 
’Tis  this  that  thralls  my  heart  in  love’s  delight, 

Not  thy  clear  face  of  beauty  glorious. 


Nor  hath  God  deigned  to  show  Himself  elsewhere 
More  clearly  than  in  human  forms  sublime  ; 
Which  since  they  image  Him  compel  my  love.” 


Here  is  no  pretence  that  the  love  is  anything  but 
human  ;  there  is  no  worship  of  the  shadow  of  a 
shadow.  Because  earthly  beauty  is  allied  to  the 
divine,  human  love  also  raises  man  towards  God. 
Beauty  is  not  merely  an  intellectual  idea  ;  it  exists, 
it  is  not 


“  ....  as  fond  men  misdeeme 
An  outward  show  of  things  that  onely  seeme." 
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Platonic  idealism  was  one  of  the  many  foreign 
influences  which  made  itself  felt  in  England  at  the 
time  of  the  Renaissance  and  was  first  introduced 
by  Wyatt  and  Surrey.  Elizabethan  love-poets  al¬ 
most  all  make  use  of  it.  Even  Shakespeare 
adopted  its  phraseology  in  the  sonnets,  though  his 
passion  was  born  of  the  heart,  not  the  head. 
Spenser,  in  his  “  Fowre  Hymnes,”  gives  a  methodi¬ 
cal  exposition  of  the  theory,  and  dwells  at  great 
length  on  the  power  of  love  which  permeates  all 
things  :  — 


“  Such  is  the  power  of  that  sweet  passion 
That  it  all  sordid  baseness  doth  expell 
And  the  refyned  mynd  doth  newly  fashion 
Unto  a  fairer  forme.” 


In  this  way  we  are  made  to  realise  the  truth  of  the 
claim  that  Love  inspired  the  “  Hymne  to  Beautie  ” 
as  well  as  that  which  bears  its  name.  As  long  as 
he  thinks  and  philosophises,  Spenser  can  idealize 
and  generalize  love.  But  he  lacks  the  depth  and 
tenderness  which  come  from  passion  rather  than 
thought.  He  intellectualizes  his  emotion  till  it  is 
emotion  no  longer.  This  was  the  danger  of  the 
Platonic  fashion  and  that  which  finally  brought 
about  its  overthrow.  It  is  this  which  calls  forth 
Sidney’s  criticism,  though  he  is  himself  by  no  means 
uninfluenced  by  the  movement.  But  his  passion 
and  his  common-sense  alike  saved  him  from  this  pit- 
fall.  His  lady  was  not  “  angelic,”  nor  was  her  beauty 
an  intellectual  idea  apprehended  by  reason.  She 
was  Stella,  and  Astrophel  loved  her  for  herself, 
though  in  her  face  he  read  “  what  Love  and  Beauty 
be.”  In  the  fifth  sonnet  Sidney  gives  us  the  clear¬ 
est  account  of  Platonic  idealism  to  be  found  any¬ 
where  in  his  writings,  but  even  here  he  explains  why 
it  cannot  satisfy  him  : — 
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“  True,  that  true  beautie  vertue  is  indeed, 

Whereof  this  beautie  can  be  but  a  shade, 

Which,  elements  with  mortall  mixture  breed. 

True,  that  on  earth  we  are  but  pilgrims  made, 

And  should  in  soule  up  to  our  countrey  move  : 

True,  and  yet  true — that  1  must  Stella  love.” 

Plato  has  said  that  virtue  must  be  loved  if  seen  ? 
This  the  poet  grants,  for  virtue  of  late  took  Stella’s 
shape,  and  ever  since  : — 

“Virtue’s  great  beauty  in  that  face  I  prove, 

And  find  th’  effect,  for  I  do  burne  in  love.” 

(Son.  25). 


Love  and  Virtue  quarrel  as  to  the  possession  of 
Stella  ;  and  the  latter  claims  that  Stella  is 

“  Not  this  faire  outside,  which  our  heart  doth  move ; 

And  therefore,  though  her  beautie  and  her  grace 
Be  Love’s  indeed,  in  Stella’s  selfe  he  may 
By  no  pretence  claime  any  manner  place.” 

(Son.  52). 

Sidney  will  not  argue  the  matter.  Virtue  is 
welcome  to  the  inner  “  selfe  ”  she  claims  ;  he  and 
love  are  content  to  have  the  Stella  they  can  see. 
The  philosophers  maintain  that  love  is  ennobling  : 
thus  it  is  that  Stella  guides  men  to  virtue. 

“  So  while  thy  beautie  draws  the  heart  to  love, 

As  fast  thy  virtue  bends  that  love  to  good.” 

(Son.  71). 

The  same  thought  inspires  four  of  the  strongest 
lines  in  the  sonnets  : — 

“  Soul’s  joy,  bend  not  those  morning  stars  from  me 
Where  virtue  is  made  strong  by  beauty’s  might ; 

Where  love  is  chasteness,  pain  doth  learn  delight, 

And  humbleness  grows  one  with  majesty.” 
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Sidney  will  not  admit  that  she  inspires  only 
this  impersonal  longing — “  But,  ah,  Desire  still 
cries,  Give  me  some  food.” 

In  this  way  he  criticises  the  conventional  theories 
and  dismisses  them  as  inadequate.  But  apparently 
they  are  the  source  of  a  new  question  which  he 
treats  with  obvious  interest.  (Cp.  the  “  Skirmish 
betwixt  Reason  and  Passion  ”  in  the  Arcadia).  Is 
love  consistent  with  virtue  ?  It  is  overwhelming 
in  its  force,  it  makes  him  willing  to  lose  all  things 
for  Stella’s  sake  ;  reason  in  vain  points  out  the  folly 
into  which  he  is  led  by  will.  The  sonnet-sequence 
contains  the  answer  Sidney  was  seeking.  Stella 
herself 

“  .  .  .  .  would  not  let  me,  whom  she  loved,  decline 
From  nobler  course,  fit  for  my  birth  and  mind  : 

And  therefore  by  her  love’s  authority, 

Wild  me  those  tempests  of  vaine  love  to  flie, 

And  anchor  fast  my  selfe  on  Vertue’s  shore.” 

The  positive  element  in  Sidney’s  sonnets  is  not 
confined  to  the  consideration  of  philosophical 
questions.  His  critical  faculty  had  been  well 
trained  by  his  study  of  the  classics  and  of  foreign 
literature  and  it  impelled  him  to  think  about  ques¬ 
tions  of  literary  taste  in  his  own  work  and,  as  a 
consequence,  in  that  of  his  contemporaries.  Up 
to  this  time  criticism  in  England  had  been  for  the 
most  part  concerned  with  form  and  technique. 
Sidney  at  once  goes  deeper,  and  in  such  a  way  that 
the  discussions  of  these  matters  does  not  seem  in¬ 
congruous  even  in  love-poetry.  The  subject  grew 
naturally  out  of  the  writer’s  greatest  poetic  virtue. 
In  the  very  first  sonnet  he  strikes  the  key-note 
which  heralds  the  passionate  chords  that  are  to 
follow.  He  is  to  sound  the  whole  gamut  of  human 
emotion  but  the  music  must  be  evoked  by  feeling 
not  by  “  Studie’s  blowes.”  Poetic  diction,  fine 
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writing,  “inventions  fine,”  will  not  serve  his  pur¬ 
pose.  “  Loving  in  truth  ”  there  is  but  one  way  in 
verse  his  love  to  show,  and  Sidney’s  sincerity  is 
everywhere  apparent-even  when  his  mode  of  ex¬ 
pression  is  most  conceited.  It  is  no  mere  rhetorical 
admiration  :  he  really  had  something  to  say.  Thus 
it  is  that  he  laughs  at  those  who,  following  Gas¬ 
coigne’s  advice, 


“  ....  do  dictionaries  bring 
Into  your  rimes,  running  in  ratling  rowes.” 

Alliteration  cannot  help,  mythological  references 
have  not  the  desired  effect.  To  imitate  Petrarch’s 
u  long-deceased  woes  ”  is  but  to  take  wrong  ways. 

“  •  .  .  .  those  far-fet  helps  be  such 
As  do  bewray  a  want  of  inward  tuch.” 

(Son.  15). 

No  allegory  is  needed  to  express  real  meaning, 
truth  suffices  to  bring  forth  eloquence  : — 

“  •  •  •  ■  know  that  I  in  pure  simplicitie 

Breathe  out  the  flames  which  burn  within  my  heart, 

Love  onely  reading  unto  me  this  arte.” 

(Son.  28). 

Conventional  devices  irritate  :  they  serve  no 
good  purpose.  What  force  is  gained  if  love’s  tor¬ 
ments  be  compared  with  living  deaths,  hellish  pain, 
freezing  fires?  To  sigh  with  every  word  moves 
less  than  to  speak  plainly  what  is  felt  (Son.  6.) 
At  times  this  criticism  becomes  in  turn  a  mechanical 
device,  for  example  in  Sonnet  55,  where,  after  de¬ 
claring  that  he  has  rejected  all  the  aids  the  Muse 
offered,  he  concludes  : — 

“  For  let  me  but  name  her  whom  I  doe  love, 

So  sweet  sounds  straight  mine  eare  and  heart  do  hit, 
That  I  well  finde  no  eloquence  like  it.” 
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Indeed  almost  everywhere  one  feels  that  Sidney 
is  struggling  against  odds  that  are  too  strong  for 
him.  He  resists  the  common-places  of  court- 
poetry  :  he  criticises  them  freely,  he  rebels  against 
their  currency.  But  in  spite  of  his  efforts  in  the 
direction  of  greater  freedom  and  variety  he  never 
really  escapes  their  influence.  He  introduced  many 
new  features  into  English  love-poetry  ;  he  pointed 
out  many  of  the  weaknesses  which  it  imitated  from 
abroad.  But  it  was  not  given  to  him  to  achieve  its 
final  emancipation.  From  Mount  Pisgah  he  view¬ 
ed  the  Promised  Land,  but  he  never  crossed  its 
borders. 

Sidney’s  chief  criticism  is  not  incidental  to  his 
poetry.  It  forms  a  separate  work  and  one  upon 
which  his  fame  mainly  rests.  Sidney  is  among  the 
first  English  critics  in  merit  as  well  as  in  point  of 
time.  The  “  Apologie  for  Poetrie  ”  (c.  1580)  is  a 
philosophical  treatise  which  does  not  ignore  the 
fundamental  difficulties  raised  by  such  a  subject. 
It  touches  on  questions  of  form,  of  technique  and 
of  matter  ;  it  defines  and  justifies  poetry  but  it 
does  far  more  than  this.  It  enquires  into  the  pro¬ 
blems  which  are  peculiar  to  all  imaginative,  creative 
art,  and  it  deals  with  them  in  the  calm  and  lofty 
spirit  of  one  raised  far  above  the  disputes  and 
bickerings  which  first  called  forth  his  response. 
Stephen  Gosson’s  “School  of  Abuse”  was  dedicat¬ 
ed  to  Sidney  without  his  consent,  and  may  be  taken 
as  representative  of  the  narrower  Puritanical  stand¬ 
point  which  condemns  all  that  beautifies  and  all 
that  gives  value  to  this  present  life.  It  is  typical 
of  those  who  cannot  separate  the  use  from  the 
abuse,  and  who  judge  unheard  what  they  cannot 
understand.  Gosson,  however,  had  himself  begun 
life  as  a  playwright,  so  that  his  defection  was  all  the 
more  inexcusable  in  the  eyes  of  hot-headed  en¬ 
thusiasts  such  as  Nash.  Sidney  does  not  even 
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trouble  to  mention  his  opponent  by  name,  he 
scarcely  refers  to  his  pamphlet,  he  does  not  so  much 
as  publish  the  defence  he  has  made  ready.  In  per¬ 
fectly  simple  and  straightforward  language,  which 
forms  a  land-mark  in  the  history  of  English  prose, 
and  is  in  marked  contrast  with  Gosson’s  flowery, 
Euphuistic  periods,  Sidney  gives  us  the  fruit  of  his 
thought.  It  is  impossible  to  appreciate  the  work 
as  it  deserves  unless  it  be  compared  with  that  of 
contemporary  critics  :  not  until  Shelley  wrote  his 
“  Defence  ”  some  300  years  later  do  we  find  another 
great  English  poet  treating  the  principles  of  his  art 
in  similar  fashion.*  The  Revival  of  Learning  had 
naturally  stimulated  interest  in  literary  and  critical 
problems.  For  the  most  part  discussion  was  limit¬ 
ed  to  questions  of  utility,  of  language  and  of  form. 
The  use  and  abuse  of  the  vernacular  was  every¬ 
where  eagerly  debated  by  poets  and  by  scholars. 
Dante  was  among  the  first  to  uphold  the  cultivation 
of  the  “  illustrious  vulgar  tongue,”  (De  Vulgar! 
Eloquio.)  and  Italian  influence  on  Western  litera¬ 
ture  was  in  no  respect  more  salutary  than  in  the 
stimulus  it  gave  to  the  perfecting  of  modern  langu¬ 
ages.  In  France,  Du  Bellay  wrote  a  masterly 
treatise  on  the  “  Defense  et  Illustration  de  la  langue 
francoise  ”  (1549)  which  served  as  a  manifesto  of 
the  principles  of  the  Pleiade.  Incidentally  he 
touches  upon  the  dispute  between  the  Ancients  and 
Moderns  : — “  Soustiens-je  que  celuy  est  trop  grand 
Admirateurs  de  l’Anciennete  qui  veut  defrauder 
les  Jeunes  de  leur  gloire  meritee,  n’  estimant  rien, 
comme  diet  Horace,  si  non  ce  que  la  mort  a  sacre, 
comme  si  le  temps,  ainsi  que  les  vins  rendoit  les 
poesies  meilleures  ;  ”  he  refers  to  the  oft-debated 
merits  or  demerits  of  rime  :- — “  Ouant  a  la  rythme 


*  These  are  some  hints  in  the  “  Discoveries  ”  which  seem  to  show  that 
Ben  Jonson  was  interested  in  the  same  problems.  But  there  is  no  such 
systematic  consideration  of  them 
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ie  suy’bien  d’opinion  qu’elle  soit  riche  pour  ce 
qu’elle  est  ce  qu’est  la  quantite  aux  Grecs  et  Latins.” 

In  England,  Ascham  has  much  to  say  on  the 
same  questions,  and  the  reason  he  gives  for  the  use 
of  his  mother-tongue  is  worthy  of  note  : — “  Al¬ 
though  to  have  written  this  book  either  in  Latin  or 
Greek  ....  had  been  more  easier  and  fit  for  my 
trade  in  study,  yet  ....  I  have  written  this  Eng- 
lishe  matter  in  the  Englishe  tongue  for  Englishe- 
men.”  The  illiterate  had  new  desires  and  need  to 
understand  the  writings  of  scholars  :  learning  could 
no  longer  remain  a  sealed  book  to  those  who  had 
small  Latin  and  less  Greek,  for  everywhere  there 
was  a  fresh  enthusiasm  for  and  appreciation  of 
letters.  The  learned  were  themselves  not  slow  to 
seize  the  means  to  make  their  work  known,  and  so, 
in  Italy  first,  then  in  France  and  England  the  in¬ 
strument  was  developed  by  help  of  which  literature 
was  enabled  to  become  truly  national — the  voice 
of  the  individual  peoples  struggling  for  adequate 
expression  in  a  language  all  could  understand.  As¬ 
cham  of  course  could  not  escape  the  influence  of 
the  classics  and  his  attitude  is  peculiarly  interesting 
in  the  light  of  subsequent  literary  history.  Like 
Wilson  “Art  of  Rhetoric  ”  he  represents  the  clear, 
scholarly  appropriation  of  ancient  ideals  :  he  ad¬ 
mires  the  classics  becaure  they  are  good,  not  be¬ 
cause  they  are  classics.  He  does  not  allow  them 
to  tyrannise  over  him  :  he  distinguishes  carefully 
between  Greek  clearness  and  Ciceronian  copious¬ 
ness  :  “firm-fastness”  is  his  ideal  of  composition. 
On  the  other  hand  it  was  Ascham  who  first  opposed 
the  word  “  Gothic  ”  to  “  classical ”  and  scholarly  ; 
it  was  he  who  dismissed  rime  scathingly  as  fit  only 
for  “  rash  ....  heads  ”  that  “  can  easily  reckon 
up  fourteen  syllables.”  The  discussion  of  techni¬ 
que,  of  the  use  of  rime,  of  stanzas,  and  of  prosody 
in  general  was  indeed  the  shape  usually  taken  by 
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literary  criticism  at  this  time.  And  naturally  so. 
Form  must  always  be  part  of  the  essence  of  poetry, 
and  unless  it  be  clearly  understood,  great  poetic 
achievement  is  impossible.  As  Sidney  himself 
tells  us,  though  “  Poeta  nascitur,  yet  confess  I  al¬ 
ways,  that  as  the  fertilest  ground  must  be  manured, 
so  must  the  highest-flying  wit  have  a  Daedalus  to 
guide  him.  That  Daedalus,  they  say,  both  in  this 
and  in  other,  hath  three  wings  to  bear  itself  up  in¬ 
to  the  air  of  due  commendation  :  that  is  art,  imita¬ 
tion  and  exercise.”  Thus  it  happened  that  men 
like  Spenser  and  Sidney  for  a  time  conceived  that 
the  reform  of  English  verse  could  best  be  brought 
about  by  the  attempt  to  introduce  classical  metres, 
while  lesser  writers,  Webbe,  Puttenham,  Gascoigne 
and  the  rest,  concerned  themselves  with  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  similar  matters.  Webbe  (1586)  partic¬ 
ularly  inveighs  against  the  use  of  rime,  Puttenham 
(1589)  bestows  great  attention  on  the  position  of 
the  caesura,  Gascoigne  (c.  1575)  lets  us  behind  the 
scenes  and  shows  us  the  poet  at  work  in  his  “  Notes 
of  Instruction  ”  which  is  much  fresher  and  more 
amusing  than  most  similar  treatises.  James  VTs 
“  Revils  and  Cautelis  of  Scottis  Poesie  ”  (1585)  are 
delightfully  dogmatic,  and  his  advise  about  diction  is 
particularly  valuable  : — “  Ze  man  also  be  ware  with 
composing  anything  in  the  same  manner,  as  hes 
bene  ower  oft  usit  of  before.  As  in  speciall,  gif 
ze  speik  of  loue,  be  warre  ze  descryue  zour  Loues 
makdome  or  her  faimes  ”  etc.  These  various 
'prentice  essays  “  in  the  divine  art  of  poesie,” 
while  they  show  by  their  number  how  earnest  was 
the  interest  aroused,  after  all  only  touch  on  the 
fringe  of  the  matter.  Sidney's,  though  among  the 
earliest,  sets  to  work  by  a  very  different  method. 
He  does  not  ignore  the  conventional  questions,  but 
his  whole  attitude  of  mind  is  broader,  more 
thoughtful,  concerned  with  the  spirit  rather  than 
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the  letter.  Apologies  for  Poetry,  were  sufficiently 
common  ;  Lodge’s  “  Defence  ”  appeared  in  1579, 
Harrington’s  in  1591,  Daniel’s  in  1603,  but  most  of 
these  confuse  the  true  point  at  issue.  Sidney’s 
method  is  that  of  a  poet  who  “  thrusteth  into  the 
middest,  even  where  it  most  concerneth  him,”  but 
it  is  also  that  of  one  who  is  “a  piece  of  a  logician.” 
Only  a  poet  could  have  written  with  such  enthu¬ 
siasm  ;  perhaps  only  one  who  was  also  a  student 
and  a  statesman  could  have  substantiated  his  praises 
with  such  depth  of  thought  and  profound  common- 
sense."  Everywhere  the  arguments  are  clearly  de¬ 
veloped,  no  statement  is  brought  forward  without  a 
logical  proof,  and  the  widest  questions  and  most 
earnest  pleas  are  played  upon  and  explained  by 
flashes  of  humour  which  light  up  and  enliven  the 
whole  discourse.  From  beginning  to  end  Sidney 
writes  with  an  enjoyment  and  a  gusto  which  can  only 
be  paralleled  by  the  delight  given  to  his  readers. 
The  Apologie  can  never  become  old-fashioned  for  it 
deals  with  matters  of  lasting  interest.  V arious  de¬ 
tails  have  now  passed  beyond  the  scope  of  fruitful 
discussion,  certain  technical  points  have  been  finally 
settled  in  opposition  to  Sidney’s  opinion,  time  has 
proved  that  in  some  particulars  he  was  mistaken. 
But  as  a  whole,  as  a  poet’s  defence  of  poesie,  it  must 
always  remain  a  masterpiece. 

Sidney  opens  his  essay  with  one  of  the  playful 
sallies  which  contrast  so  strongly  with  the  force 
and  enthusiasm  distinguishing  his  treatment  of  the 
more  serious  arguments.  The  riding-master  who 
almost  persuaded  him  to  wish  himself  a  horse,  at 
least  succeeded  in  showing  him  that  “  self-love  is 
better  than  any  gilding,  to  make  that  seem  gor¬ 
geous  wherein  ourselves  be  parties.”  Sidney  by 
some  mischance  had  “  slipped  into  the  title  of  a 
poet  ”  and  it  is  therefore  his  business  to  “  say 
something  ....  in  the  defence  of  that  my  un- 
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elected  vocation.  Then  falling  into  a  graver 
strain  he  brings  forward  an  argument  which  colours 
the  whole  treatise.  Poetry  has  ever  been  “  the 
first  light-giver  to  ignorance  ”  in  the  noblest  nations 
and  languages  that  are  known.  It  is  mere  ingrati¬ 
tude  on  the  part  of  the  learned  to  inveigh  against 
her,  for  it  is  the  poets  who  draw  “  the  wild  untamed 
wits  to  an  admiration  of  knowledge.”  In  Greece, 
even  the  philosophers  first  wrote  “  under  the  mask 
of  poets.”  Plato’s  work  itself  depends  for  its 
beauty  on  the  poetry  of  the  imagination.  Whoever 
knows  not  his  dialogues  “  to  be  flowers  of  poetry, 
did  never  walk  into  Apollo’s  garden.”  Historians, 
too,  though  “verity  be  written  in  their  foreheads  ” 
borrow  from  poetry  their  “  passionate  describing 
of  passions,”  their  reproductions  of  speeches  made 
by  men  long  since  dead. 

Without  poetry,  learning  would  never  have  been 
valued  in  the  popular  judgment,  and  this  may  be 
proved  by  the  fact  that  it  has  always  flourished 
even  among  barbarious  peoples,  thus  preparing  and 
softening  dull  wits  “  until  they  find  a  pleasure  in 
the  exercise  of  the  mind.”  The  Romans  honoured 
poetry  as  sacred  and  prophetic,  and  the  Psalms 
themselves  are  a  divine  poem.  The  Greeks  digni¬ 
fied  the  poet  with  the  title  of  “  maker,”  and  justly, 
since  poetry  is  the  only  really  creative  art.  There 
is  no  science  or  art  which  “  hath  not  the  works  of 
nature  for  his  principal  object.”  But  while  the 
poet  surveys  the  whole  realm  of  nature,  he  is  im¬ 
pelled  to  utterance  by  his  recognition  of  Beauty, 
which,  though  everywhere  present,  is  yet  every¬ 
where  mingled  with  ugliness  and  imperfection.  In 
order  to  eliminate  this  element,  the  poet  strives  to 
reproduce  an  ideal  beauty,  above  and  beyond  any- 
thing  to  be  perceived  on  earth.  Herein  poetry 
differs  from  other  arts  and  sciences,  astronomy, 
music,  philosophy,  and  the  rest.  “  Only  the  poet, 
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disdaining  to  be  tied  to  any  such  subjection, 
lifted  up  with  the  vigour  of  his  own  invention,  doth 
grow  in  effect  into  another  nature  :  in  making 
things  either  better  than  nature  bringeth  forth,  or 
quite  anew  ....  freely  ranging  within  the  zodiac 
of  his  own  wit.”  .  “  Nature  never  set  forth 

the  earth  in  so  rich  tapestry  as  divers  poets  have 
done  ;  neither  with  so  pleasant  rivers,  fruitful  trees, 
sweet-smelling  flowers,  nor  whatsoever  else  may 
make  the  too-much-loved-earth  more  lovely  ;  her 
world  is  brazen,  the  poets  only  deliver  a  golden.” 
They  create  the  ideal  and,  by  the  force  of  example, 
help  to  make  it  real.  Man  is  shown  perfection  and 
is  wonderfully  ravished  with  the  love  of  her  beauty, 
which  he  seeks  forthwith  to  attain.  Thus  does  the 
poet  exceed  nature  “  when  with  the  force  of  a 
divine  breath  he  bringeth  things  forth  surpassing 
her  doings,”  and  so  proves  the  majesty  of  the 
“  heavenly  maker  of  that  maker.”  At  this  point 
Sidney  feels  that  he  is  somewhat  exceeding  the 
limits  of  his  treatment  and  he  returns  to  an  earlier 
stage  of  his  argument.  He  never  allows  the  deeper 
philosophical  questions  suggested  by  his  subject  to 
interfere  with  the  course  of  his  reasoning. 

Poesy  is  an  art  of  imitation,  “  a  speaking  picture, 
with  this  end  to  teach  and  delight.”  This  is  one  of 
the  most  debateable  statements  in  the  whole  essay, 
and  it  is  one  to  which  Sidney  often  returns.  It 
will  be  easier  to  consider  exactly  what  he  implies 
if  his  arguments  on  this  point  be  at  once  summaris¬ 
ed.  He  divides  poets  into  three  great  orders,  (a) 
religious,  (b)  philosophical,  (c)  right  poets  who 
know  no  law  but  wit,  i.e.  obey  only  the  rules  im¬ 
posed  on  them  by  their  inherent  sense  of  the  fit¬ 
ness  of  things.  These  three  classes  of  poets  imi¬ 
tate  to  teach  and  delight,  ranging  only  “  reined 
with  learned  discretion,  into  the  divine  considera¬ 
tion  of  what  may  be  and  should  be.”  They  “  move 
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men  to  take  that  goodness  in  hand,  which  without 
delight  they  would  fly  as  from  a  stranger  ;  and 
teach  to  make  them  know  that  goodness  whereunto 
they  are  moved.”  The  final  end  of  all  learning  is 
to  lift  np  the  mind  from  the  dungeon  of  the  body 
to  the  enjoying  his  own  divine  essence,”  “  to  lead 
and  draw  us  to  as  high  a  perfection  as  our  degen¬ 
erate  souls,  made  worse  by  their  clay  lodgings,  can 
be  capable  of.”  Now  the  highest  end  of  mistress 
knowledge  is  what  the  Greeks  called 
that  is,  the  knowledge  of  a  man’s  self  “  with  the  end 
of  well-doing  and  not  of  well-knowing  only.”  For 
the  end  of  all  earthly  learning  is  virtuous  action. 
The  gist  of  Sidney’s  whole  defence  lies  in  his  proof 
that  poetry  brings  about  that  end.  It  is  necessary 
to  pause  a  moment  before  considering  the  rest  of 
his  arguments.  Is  it  possible  to  accept  his  dictum 
that  delightful  teaching  is  the  “  right  describing 
note  to  know  a  poet  by,”  and  what,  exactly,  is  the 
sense  in  which  he  makes  the  claim  ?  It  is  only  in 
quite  recent  times  that  thinkers  have  been  content 
to  consider  expression  in  art  as  an  end  in  itself. 
Art  for  art’s  sake,  the  separation  of  the  aesthetic 
from  the  moral  judgment,  of  form  from  thought 
and  meaning  is  quite  alien  to  all  the  canons  of  clas¬ 
sical  criticism.  It  is  a  possible  ideal  only  to  those 
who  lose  sight  of  the  race  in  the  individual,  and 
who  consequently  care  less  for  man  in  his  social 
than  in  his  abstract  human  capacity.  The  ancients, 
headed  by  Plato  and  Aristotle,  always  consider 
man  as  a  member  of  the  commonwealth,  and  con¬ 
sequently  they  cannot  deal  with  literature  except 
in  so  far  as  it  influences  character,  which  affects  all 
the  conditions  of  active  life.  Form  is  incidental  to 
and  a  part  of  matter.  “  Excellence  of  thought  and 
of  harmony  and  of  form  and  of  rhythm  is  connected 
with  excellence  of  character,  with  good  nature,  that 
is  ...  in  the  sense  ....  of  the  disposition  which 
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is  really  well  and  nobly  equipped  from  the  point  of 
view  of  character.  Defectiveness  of  form  and 
rhythm  and  harmony  are  associated  with  deficien¬ 
cies  of  thought  and  of  character,  while  the  corres¬ 
ponding  artistic  excellencies  are  associated  with 
the  corresponding  moral  excellencies  of  self-re¬ 
straint  and  goodness,  indeed  they  are  directly  ex¬ 
pressive  of  them . We  must  look  for 

artists  who  are  able  out  of  the  goodness  of  their 
own  natures  to  trace  the  nature  of  beauty  and 

perfection,  that  so  our  young  men . 

may  be  perpetually  influenced  for  good.  Every 

impression  which  they  receive . will 

come  from  embodiments  of  beauty  and  this  atmos¬ 
phere  . will  imperceptibly  lead  them 

. into  association  and  harmony  with  the 

Spirit  of  Truth  and  into  love  for  that  Spirit.”  (Plato. 
“Republic.”)  Finally  Plato  condemns  poetry  on 
moral  and  philosophical  grounds  because  it  does 
not  promote  the  love  of  truth  or  the  comprehension 
of  the  nature  of  beauty.  In  its  very  essence  it  is 
imitative,  and  therefore  deals  not  with  facts,  but 
with  the  mental  aspects  assumed  by  reality,  not 
with  beauty  itself,  but  with  its  shadow.  The 
pleasure  it  produces  is  therefore  not  consistent  with 
the  development  of  character.  Aristotle,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  frankly  content  to  accept  imitation 
of  life  (/it/iT/crt?)  as  the  outward  end  of  art  and 
of  poetry.  Their  inward  end  is  the  production  of 
healthy  pleasure  in  the  mind — such  pleasure  as 
would  be  approved  by  and  promote  the  interests  of 
the  good  citizen.  Great  poetry  must  be  perfect  in 
its  own  particular  form  and  must  at  the  same  time 
give  pleasure.  It  must  instruct,  because  true  plea¬ 
sure  cannot  be  derived  from  a  poem  which  gives  a 
travesty  of  human  life  and  fate,  and  which  fails  to 
hold  up  a  high  ideal.  Literary  truth  is  more,  not 
less  true  than  scientific  facts  for  it  is  “  the  busi- 
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ness  of  the  poet . to  tell,  not  what  has 

happened,  but  what  could  happen  and  what  is 
possible,  either  from  its  probability  or  from  its 
necessary  connection  with  what  has  gone  before.” 
(“Poetics.”)  Thus  the  pleasure  produced  is  a 
social  pleasure,  i.e.,  one  which  incites  men  to 
useful  and  virtuous  action. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  Sidney  takes  up  Aristotle’s 
argument,  and  the  master’s  influence  is  everywhere 
discernible  in  his  treatise.  His  originality  is  never 
more  clearly  marked,  than  in  the  way  he  appropri¬ 
ates  and  assimilates  all  that  is  wisest  and  most 
philosophical  in  the  Poetics.  He  too  recognises 
the  interdependence  of  art  and  morals  though  there 
is  nothing  in  his  “  teaching”  which  can  be  confus¬ 
ed  with  Mr.  Arnold’s  “  criticism  of  life  ”  which 
narrows  the  vocation  of  poetry  so  unjustifiably. 
Aristotle  proclaimed  that  art  is  a  manifestation  of 
human  activity  producing  an  effect  of  pleasure 
combined  with  instruction,  by  means  of  its  bearing 
on  the  life  of  man  and  the  development  of  his 
nobler  qualities.  This,  too,  is  what  Sidney  would 
convey  when  he  says  that  poetry  promotes  the 
knowledge  of  a  man’s  self  “with  the  end  of  well¬ 
doing  and  not  of  well-knowing  only.”  To  the  man 
of  action,  the  statesman  and  the  soldier,  the  lat¬ 
ter  necessarily  includes  the  former  ;  there  can  be 
no  such  thing  as  passive  wisdom.  This  attitude  of 
mind  helps  to  explain  Sidney’s  half  apologetic  ad¬ 
mission  of  the  way  in  which  he  is  moved  by  “  the 
old  song  of  Percy  and  of  Douglas,”  which  “  giveth 
praise,  the  reward  of  virtue,  to  virtuous  acts.” 
Courage  indeed,  was  the  virtue  which  specially 
appealed  to  the  Elizabethan,  and  thus  it  is  that 
the  Apologie  must  needs  show  how  this  too  is 
inspired  by  poetry.  It  is  here  that  the  poet  tri¬ 
umphs  over  the  philosopher  and  the  historian,  who 
try  by  precept  and  by  example  respectively  to  pro- 
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mote  virtuous  action,  “  but  both,  not  having  both, 
do  both  halt.”  The  whole  passage  rises  to  a  height 
of  eloquence,  subtle  humour  and  argument  which 
Sidney  nowhere  surpasses.  “  Therefore  compare 
we  the  poet  with  the  historian  and  with  the  moral 
philosopher  and  if  he  go  beyond  them  both,  no 
other  human  skill  can  match  him.”  .  .  .  .  “  The 
philosopher  setting  down  with  thorny  arguments 
the  bare  rule,  is  so  hard  of  utterance  and  so  misty 
to  be  conceived  that  one  that  hath  no  other  guide 
but  him  shall  wade  in  him  until  he  be  old,  before 
he  shall  find  sufficient  cause  to  be  honest.  For  his 
knowledge  standeth  so  upon  the  abstract  and 
general,  that  happy  is  that  man  who  may  understand 
him,  and  more  happy  that  can  apply  wThat  he  doth 
understand.  On  the  other  side  the  historian  want¬ 
ing  the  precept,  is  so  tied,  not  to  what  should  be, 
but  to  what  is  ;  to  the  particular  truth  of  things 
and  not  to  the  general  reason  of  things  ;  that  his 
example  draweth  no  necessary  consequence  and 
therefore  a  less  fruitful  doctrine.  Now  doth  the 
peerless  poet  perform  both,  for  whatsoever  the 
philosopher  saith  should  be  done,  he  giveth  a  per¬ 
fect  picture  of  it  by  someone  by  whom  he  pre- 
supposeth  it  was  done,  so  as  he  coupleth  the 
general  notion  with  the  particular  example.” 
While  the  philosopher  teaches  in  such  a  manner 
that  only  the  learned  may  understand  him,  “  the 
poet  is,  indeed,  the  right  popular  philosopher.” 
Again,  Aristotle  himself  says  that  poetry  is  “  more 
philosophical  and  ingenious  than  history.”  “  It  has 
a  wider  truth  and  a  higher  aim  ....  for  poetry 
deals  rather  with  the  universal,  history  (i.e.  scienti¬ 
fic  fact)  with  the  particular.”  (“  Poetics.”)  It  is  at 
this  point  that  Aristotle  introduces  another  assertion 
which,  as  modified  by  Sidney,  has  given  rise  to 
endless  discussion.  He  says  :  “  The  historian  and 
the  poet  do  not  differ  in  using  or  not  using  metre — 
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for  the  writings  of  Herodotus  could  be  put  into 
metre  without  being  the  less  a  history,  whether  in 
metre  or  not — but  the  difference  lies  in  this  fact, 
that  the  one  tells  what  has  happened  and  the  other 
what  could  happen.”  Sidney  goes  considerably 
farther  when  he  states  that  verse  is  “  an  ornament 
and  no  cause  to  poetry,  since  there  have  been  many 
most  excellent  poets  that  never  versified,  and  now 
swarm  many  versifiers  that  need  never  answer  to 
the  name  of  poets.”  The  essence  of  poetry  lies  in 
the  thought  not  in  the  apparelling  of  verse.  This 
has  proved  a  popular  fallacy,  if  fallacy  it  be,  and 
was  repeated  by  at  least  one  other  great  poet. 
There  is,  says  the  Chinese  philosopher  in  the  “  Citi¬ 
zen  of  the  World,”  other  poetry  than  “  that  which 
is  couched  in  a  certain  number  of  syllables  in 


every  line . I  can  see  several  poets  in 

disguise . men  furnished  with  that 


strength  of  soul,  sublimity  of  sentiment  and  gran¬ 
deur  of  expression  which  constitutes  the  character 

. Their  Johnsons  and  Smolletts 

are  truly  poets,  though  for  aught  I  know  they 
never  made  a  single  verse.”  Probably  Sidney 
would  not  have  claimed  so  much  for  these  writers  : 
and  his  own  examples  illustrate  his  meaning  suf¬ 
ficiently.  He  refers  to  Xenophon  who  in  his 
“portraiture  of  a  just  empire”  made  an  “absolute 
heroical  poem.  So  did  Heliodorus  in  his  sugared 
invention  of  that  picture  of  love  in  Theagenes 
and  Chariclea.”  Heliodorus’  influence  was  far- 
reaching  :  not  only  was  he  freely  imitated,  but 
Raphael  makes  scenes  from  his  story  the  subject  of 
two  of  his  pictures ;  Tasso  praises  the  artistic 
evolution  of  his  plot  ;  the  early  life  of  Clorinda 
(Ger.  Lib.  Canto  XII.)  bears  a  strong  resem¬ 
blance  to  that  of  Chariclea  ;  Cervantes  followed 
him  in  his  “  Persiles  y  Sigismunda”  and  the  theory 
the  Prose  Epic  expounded  by  the  Canon  in 
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Don  Quixote  is  probably  derived  from  the  same 
source.* 

Though  Sidney  asserts  that  metre  is  an  unnecess¬ 
ary  ornament,  yet  he  adds  that  it  cannot  be  praise¬ 
less  since  it  polishes  speech,  “  the  greatest  gift  be¬ 
stowed  upon  mortality,”  produces  harmony  and 
proportion  and  is  “  the  only  fit  speech  for  music 

. the  most  divine  striker  of  the  senses.” 

Besides  it  aids  the  memory,  and  far  exceeds  prose 
in  the  measure  of  delight  given.  If  poetry  be  the 
expression  of  the  beautiful  with  the  object  of  giv¬ 
ing  pleasure,  and  words  gain  beauty  and  harmony 
if  arranged  in  verse,  it  does  not  seem  unreasonable 
to  assert  that  verse  is  a  necessary  adjunct  to  poetry. 
Sidney  does  not  deduce  this ;  on  the  contrary 
he  denies  its  truth.  But  it  seems  fair  to  believe 
that  his  standard  for  the  prose-poet  would  have 
been  a  very  high  one,  and  that  the  ideal  would 
have  been  hard  to  reach. 

To  return  to  the  sequence  of  his  arguments. 
Poetry  excels  history  in  yet  another  respect.  For 
it  “  ever  sets  virtue  so  out  in  her  best  colours, 
making  fortune  her  well-waiting  hand-maid,  that 
one  must  needs  be  enamoured  of  her.”  It  makes 
virtue  enviable,  but  not  so  history,  which  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  reproduce  facts  in  their  barest  outline, 
since  it  is  “  captive  to  the  truth  of  a  foolish  world.” 
Thus  is  the  poet  the  monarch  of  sciences,  for  he 
alone  entices  by  pleasure,  teaching,  because  he 
moves  men  with  desire  to  be  taught.  Herein,  once 
more,  he  excels  the  philosopher,  who  cannot  be 
compared  in  moving  with  the  poet.  Yet  moving 
is  both  the  cause  and  effect  of  teaching.  “Which 


*  "  The  freedom  indeed  of  this  kind  of  composition  (tales  of  chivalry)  is 
alike  favourable  to  the  author,  whether  he  would  display  his  powers  in  epic 
(for  there  may  be  epic  in  prose  as  well  as  verse)  or  in  lyric,  in  tragedy  or 
comedy — in  short,  in  every  department  of  the  delicious  arts  of  poetry  and 
oratory  ”  (Don  Quix.  I.  iv.  48)  [ Cp .  with  this  Fielding's  views  on  the  comic 
epic  poem  in  prose  as  expressed  in  “  Tom  Jones .”] 
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constant  desire  (to  be  taught)  whosoever  hath  in 
him,  hath  already  passed  half  the  hardness  of  the 
way,  and  therefore  is  beholden  to  the  philosopher 
but  for  the  other  half.  Nay,  truly,  learned  men 
have  learnedly  thought,  that  where  once  reason 
hath  so  much  over-mastered  passion,  as  that  the 
mind  hath  a  free  desire  to  do  well,  the  inward  light 
each  mind  hath  in  itself  is  as  good  as  a  philosopher’s 
book.”  The  philosopher  shows  the  way,  beginning 
with  obscure  definitions  ;  the  poet  “cometh  to  you 
with  words  set  in  delightful  proportion  ....  and 
with  a  tale,  forsooth,  he  cometh  unto  you  with  a 
tale  which  holdeth  children  from  play,  and  old  men 
from  the  chimney  corner.”  Just  because  of  its 
inherent  charm,  because  of  the  delight  it  gives,  men 
are  moved  by  poetry  “  to  the  exercise  of  courtesy, 
liberality,  and  especially  courage.”  Thus  does 
Sidney  save  himself  from  a  charge  that  his  slight 
to  verse  has  almost  drawn  upon  him.  He  is  too 
much  poet  himself  to  separate  the  “  well-knowing  ” 
of  poetry  from  its  indefinable  essence  :  its  teaching 
is  a  very  part  of  the  revelation  of  beauty  and  of 
goodness  which  it  gives.  Hence  those  who  will 
learn  nothing  of  the  philosopher  “  will  be  content  to 
be  delighted,  which  is  all  the  good-fellow  poet  seems 
to  promise  ;  and  so  steal  to  see  the  form  of  goodness, 
which  seen,  they  cannot  but  love,  ere  themselves  be 
aware,  as  if  they  took  a  medicine  of  cherries.” 

Having  thus  defended  poetry  in  general,  Sidney 
next  proceeds  to  examine  the  charges  brought 
against  the  several  species  in  detail — pastoral, 
elegiac,  iambic,  lyrical  and  satiric,  which  last 
“  never  leaveth  until  he  make  a  man  laugh  at  folly, 
and  at  length  ashamed  to  laugh  at  himself,  which  he 
cannot  avoid  without  avoiding  the  folly  ;  who 
while  ‘  circuin  prsecordia  ludit  ’  giveth  us  to  feel 
how  many  headaches  a  passionate  life  bringeth  us 
to.”  His  answer  to  the  abuse  of  comedy  is  more 
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important,  for  it  shows  us  that  with  all  his  faith  in 
and  admiration  for  poetic  idealism,  he  does  not 
wish  to  exclude  realism  from  its  province.  “  In 
the  actions  of  our  life,  who  seeth  not  the  filthiness 
of  evil,  wanteth  a  great  foil  to  perceive  the  beauty 
of  virtue  ....  And  little  reason  hath  any  man  to 
say  that  men  learn  the  evil  by  seeing  it  so  set  out, 
since  ....  there  is  no  man  living,  but  by  the 
force  truth  hath  in  nature,  no  sooner  seeth  these 
men  play  their  parts,  but  wisheth  them  in  1  pistri- 
num.  ’  ”  Tragedy,  again,  “  with  stirring  the  effects 
of  admiration  and  commiseration,  teacheth  the  un¬ 
certainty  of  this  world,”  while  heroic  poetry  which 
teaches  and  moves  to  the  most  high  and  excellent 
truth  is  “  the  best  and  most  accomplished  kind  of 
poetry.”  Then  comes  the  triumphant  conclusion 
to  this  part  of  the  Apologie,  summarising  the  argu¬ 
ment  and  renewing  the  impression  conveyed  of  the 
writer’s  sympathy  with  his  subject,  and  of  his  fresh 
and  high-spirited  mastery  of  difficulties.  Since 
poetry  has  been  shown  to  be  good  in  object  and  in 
attainment,  since  it  is  admirable  not  only  in  ail  its 
united  kinds  but  also  in  their  “  severed  dissections,” 
“  I  think,  and  think  I  think  rightly,  the  laurel  crown 
appointed  for  triumphant  captains,  doth  worthily, 
of  all  other  learnings,  honour  the  poet’s  triumph.” 

Nevertheless  various  charges  have  "been  brought 
against  poetry,  which  cannot  be  altogether  ignored. 
Chief  of  these  are  : — 

(1) .  That  men  might  spend  their  lime  more 
profitably  than  over  poetry.  But  this  has  already 
been  answered  in  the  proof  that  it  is  the  most 
fruitful  of  all  knowledge. 

(2) .  That  it  is  the  mother  of  lies.  This  charge, 
advanced  by  Gosson,  is  futile.  For  the  poet  never 
affirms  and  therefore  can  scarcely  be  a  liar. 
“  Though  he  recount  things  not  true,  yet  because 
he  telleth  them  not  for  true  he  lieth  not.” 
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(3) .  That  “it  abuseth  men’s  wit,  training  it  to  a 
wanton  sinfulness  and  lustful  love.”  But  if  love  of 
beauty  be  granted  a  fault,  yet  even  so  not  “  poetry 
abuseth  man’s  wit  but  ....  man’s  wit  abuseth 
poetry.”  Shall  therefore  “  the  abuse  of  a  thing 
make  the  right  use  odious?”  Nor  could  even  the 
abuse  do  much  harm,  but  that  the  right  use  has  so 
much  influence.  Again,  it  is  claimed  that  before 
poets  began  to  write,  action  was  more  valued  than 
imagination.  There  was,  however,  never  a  time 
when  the  Albion  nation  was  without  poetry,  which 
is  the  fitting  companion  of  camps,  though  “the 
quiddity  of  ‘  ens  ’  and  ‘  prima  materia  ’  will  hardly 
agree  with  a  corselet.”  Indeed,  this  same  argu¬ 
ment  might  be  levelled  against  all  learning,  and  so 
deserves  no  answer  “  since  it  is  manifest  that  all 
government  of  action  is  to  be  gotten  by  knowledge 
and  knowledge  best  by  gathering  many  know¬ 
ledges,  which  is  reading.” 

(4) .  That  Plato  banished  poets  out  of  his 
commonwealth.  He  did  so,  however,  only  because 
they  misused  the  power  of  poetry  by  maintaining 
wrong  opinions  of  the  gods.  He  banished  the 
abuse,  not  the  thing,  Nowhere  can  there  be  found 
higher  praise  of  poetry  than  in  the  works  of  Plato, 
where  it  is  said  “  to  be  a  very  inspiring  of  a  divine 
force  far  above  man’s  wit”  (Cp.  “Ion.”  “Like 
prophets  and  deliverers  of  oracles,  these  poets  have 
their  reason  taken  away  and  become  the  servants 
of  the  gods.  It  is  not  they  who,  bereft  of  their 
reason,  speak  in  such  sublime  strains  ;  it  is  the  God 
who  speaks  to  us,  and  speaks  through  them.”) 

In  this  way  every  objection  to  poetry  is  met 
and  overcome,  so  that  in  reading  the  defence  we 
become  more  than  ever  convinced  that  no  apology 
is  needed. 

The  last  part  of  the  treatise  is  of  less  enduring 
interest  than  the  more  general  discussion  which 
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precedes  it.  And  this  through  no  fault  of  the 
author.  In  it,  he  enquires  why  England,  the 
mother  of  excellent  minds,  should  be  grown  so 
hard  a  stepmother  to  poets,”  and  notes  the  fact 
“  that  an  over-faint  quietness  should  seem  to  strew 
the  house  for  poets.”  It  is  a  matter  for  sincere 
regret  that  Sidney  should  have  written  immediately 
before  the  splendid  burst  of  song  which  glorified 
the  latter  part  of  Elizabeth’s  reign.  There  is  a  sort 
of  irony  in  the  fate  which  decreed  that  one  of  the 
most  philosophical  and  discerning  of  critics  should 
have  had  little  or  no  modern  material  upon  which 
to  base  his  conclusions. 

Like  Du  Bellay  he  had  to  admit  that  the  national 
literature  showed  small  justification  for  his  paean 
of  praise.  Yet  how  discriminating  and  indisputable 
are  most  of  the  judgments  passed,  how  appreciative 
the  criticism  of  everything  deserving  approbation. 
He  enters  into  the  “  very  spirit  and  soul  of  fine 
writing,”  proving  how  catholic  is  his  taste,  how 
ready  he  is  to  find  pleasure  in  the  perusal  of  a 
noble  work.  The  generous  appreciation  of  Chau¬ 
cer  is  a  sufficient  refutation  of  the  charge  that 
Sidney  would  exclude  all  that  is  not  ideally  beauti¬ 
ful  from  poetry  : — “  Chaucer  undoubtedly  did  ex- 
cellentlv  in  his  ‘  Troilus  and  Cressida  ’  ;  of  whom 
truly,  I  know  not  whether  to  marvel  more,  either 
that  he  in  that  misty  time  could  see  so  clearly,  or 
that  we  in  this  clear  age  go  so  stumblingly  after 
him.”  Since  his  time,  there  is  little  to  admire  in 
English  poetry.  Sidney  mentions  only  the  “  Mirror 
of  Magistrates,”  the  Earl  of  Surrey’s  “  Lyrics,”  and 
the  “  Shepherd’s  Kalendar,”  the  work  of  that  “  new 
poet”  whom  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  recognise. 
“  Besides  these,  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  but 
few  (to  speak  boldly)  printed  that  have  poetical 
sinews  in  them  ” — a  judgment  which  modern  crit¬ 
icism  has  confirmed.  The  examination  of  the  de- 
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fects  of  the  drama  is  less  in  accordance  with  pre¬ 
sent-day  ideas.  Here,  more  than  anywhere  else, 
Sidney  adopts  the  conventional  point  of  view.  He 
finds  fault  with  the  non-observance  of  rules,  and 
insists  particularly  on  the  value  of  the  three  unities, 
which,  he  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  intro¬ 
duce  as  an  ideal  for  modern  dramatists,  surprising 
as  this  may  seem  to  those  who  are  accustomed  to 
look  to  France  for  the  beginnings  of  classicist  con¬ 
ventions.*  Much  of  what  he  says  is  eminently 
reasonable  and  most  natural,  if  -the  popular  drama 
of  the  day  be  called  to  mind,  with  its  improbabili¬ 
ties,  its  rant  and  bombast.  Anyone  who  has  read 
some  of  the  old  chronicle  plays,  with  their  attempts 
to  tell  their  stories,  “  ab  ovo,”  will  sympathise  with 
Sidney’s  preference  for  classical  restraint  and  re¬ 
striction  to  the  development  of  a  single  climax.  It 
was  not  possible  that  he  should  foresee  the  ultimate 
triumphs  of  the  romantic  drama  :  Marlowe  and 
Shakespeare  had  yet  to  prove  that  “  great  wits 
sometimes  may  gloriously  offend.”  One  cannot 
doubt  that  Sidney  would  gladly  and  reverently 
have  welcomed  Shakespeare’s  masterpieces.  Mean 
while,  he  did  well  to  note  the  salutary  influence  of 
such  a  play  as  “Gorboduc.”  His  objection  to  the  mix¬ 
ture  of  tragedy  and  comedy  must  be  explained  in  a 
similar  way  :  he  could  only  judge  from  the  exam¬ 
ples  which  he  knew.  Yet  even  nowadays  his  criti¬ 
cism  is  not  altogether  old-fashioned, — for  instance, 
when  he  says  : — “  Our  comedians  think  there  is  no 
delight  without  laughter,  which  is  very  wrong  ;  for 
though  laughter  may  come  with  delight,  yet  cometh 
it  not  of  delight,  as  though  delight  should  be  the 
cause  of  laughter  ....  Laughter  almost  ever 
cometh  of  things  most  disproportioned  to  ourselves 
and  nature  :  delight  hath  a  joy  in  it  either  perma¬ 
nent  or  present,  laughter  hath  only  a  scornful 

*See  Breitinger,  “Les  Unites  d’Aristote  avant  le  Cid  de  Corneille,”  1879. 
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tickling.”  Again  he  protests  strongly  against  those 
comedies  which  “  stir  laughter  in  sinful  things 
which  are  rather  execrable  than  ridiculous  ;  or  in 
miserable,  which  are  rather  to  be  pitied  than 
scorned.” 

Sidney’s  criticism  of  lyric  poetry  in  the  Apologie 
is  what  we  should  expect  after  reading  his  own 
sonnets.  Here,  too,  he  complains  of  the  lack  of 
sincerity  and  of  fire  in  love-poems,  of  exaggerated 
and  affected  diction  and  of  the  misuse  of  simile. 
“  For  the  force  of  a  similitude  not  being  to  prove 
anything  to  a  contrary  disputer  but  only  to  explain 
it  to  a  willing  hearer  :  when  that  is  done,  the  rest 
is  a  most  tedious  prattling.”  The  art  which  con¬ 
ceals  art  is  that  which  is  to  be  most  commended  : 
any  other  kind  “  flieth  from  nature,  and  indeed 
abuseth  art.”  There  follow  his  defence  of  English, 
and  its  comparison,  for  poefiD  purposes,  with 
Dutch,  Italian,  French  and  Spanish,  with  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  “  our  tongue  is  most  fit  to  honour 
poesy,  and  to  be  honoured  byT  poesy.” 

Finally,  comes  the  playful  imprecation  on  those 
who  will  not  be  convinced,  ending  with  the  wish 
that  the  obdurate  may  “  live  in  love  and  never  get 
favour,  for  lacking  skill  of  a  sonnet ;  and  when  you 
die,  your  memory  die  from  the  earth  for  want  of 
an  epitaph.” 

The  even  yet  varied  flow  of  the  argument,  the 
ripeness  of  thought  and  eloquence  of  style  are 
maintained  to  the  last,  and  make  the  reader  regret 
the  more  that  Sidney’s  life  came  to  so  early  an  end. 
As  in  the  case  of  many  great  English  writers,  his 
work  was  completed  at  a  time  when  others  have 
scarcely  begun  to  make  their  mark  on  the  world. 
Yet,  Sidney  touched  nothing  which  he  did  not 
adorn  either  in  prose  or  poetry  :  his  statesmanship 
was  the  admiration  of  Europe,  his  fame  as  a  soldier 
was  worthy  of  the  land  which  gave  him  birth,  and 
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his  character  as  a  man  has  won  unstinted  praise, 
alike  from  his  contemporaries  and  from  those  who 
have  come  after  him.  A  perfect  gentleman,  a  ripe 
scholar  and  a  great  poet,  he  set  the  world  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  strenuous  living.  At  a  time  when  men 
were  striving  as  never  before  for  ideal  self-culture 
combined  with  a  gallant  life  of  action  it  was  granted 
to  Sidney  more  fully  than  to  others,  , 

sich  “ .  .  .  .  vom  Halben  zu  entwohnen 
Und  im  Ganzen,  Guten,  Schonen 
Resolut  zu  leben.” 
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